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Mr. Wool Grower 
U. S. A. 

National Wool Marketing is owned by the growers who market their wool through the 
organization. The marketing co-op in your State is a member of National. Looking at the 
present wool situation from the grower's standpoint, it appears very definite now that 
any growers holding their wool should very seriously consider immediate consignment. 

No one can guess what the market's going to do, but there is every advantage to con- 
signing now so the wool will be graded and ready for any market that might develop. 


The Australian markets have opened and with that impact on world supply we must 
either be prepared to market to the best of our ability during a soft market or take 
advantage of a firm market. To do this for you, we have to know we have your wool con- 
Signed and for sale. This wool should be in and marketing plans under. way prior to the 
Government's disposal of CCC wools. This is slated to begin November lst and while 
Government has promised they will market in an orderly manner with minimum prices, still 
any amount of Government wool put on the market is bound to have an effect. 


Your 1955 clip wool has to be marketed during the 1955 season or you do not receive 
an incentive payment from the Government for another year. If too many growers hold too 
late and then sell just before the close of the season, it would take a strong market to 
Stand what would almost amount to dumping, and allow the grower to come out with any- 
where near the "average price for 1955." 

This is your Association. Through it you have the best wool experts selling for you. 
Use your own trained staff to get the best possible price for your wool. IT'S GETTING 
LATE IN THE SEASON. IT'S TIME TO CONSIGN AND TO USE THE COMBINED VOLUME AND STRENGTH 
OF THE WOOL PRODUCERS' OWN ORGANIZATION TO GET THE BEST POSSIBLE PRICE FOR YOUR WOOL. 
RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME TO TALK THIS OVER WITH THE FIELDMEN FOR YOUR OWN CO-OPERATIVE IN 
YOUR OWN STATE WHO MARKET THROUGH THE NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING. 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORP. 


r4 Yames Fl. Lemmon 


JAMES H. LEMMON, PRESIDENT 
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Time's a Wastin’ —It's Time to Consign 
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You'll Read 


In This Issue 


IT'S GOOD NEWS: 


The Self-Help section (708) of the National 
Wool Act will be activated, according to prelin- 
inary count of referendum voting. Some 71.21 per- 
cent of the sheep owners voting in the referen- 
dum which ended August 19 approved the deduction 
of 1 cent per pound of wool and 5 cents per hundred 
weight of lambs from incentive payments to pro- 
vide a fund to promote lamb and wool on a nation- 
wide basis. Sheepmen voting "yes" owned 72.18 
percent of the sheep covered by the ballots re- 
ceived. This preliminary announcement was made 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson on August 26. 
The USDA release appears on page 9. 


40TH NATIONAL RAM SALE: 


Buyers had an inning at the 40th National Ram 
Sale’on August 18 and 19 at the Coliseum in Ogden, 
Utah. Thirteen hundred and one quality rams went 
through the ring at an average of $97.25. This 
was 24 percent below last year's average of 
$121.03 on twelve hundred forty-seven head. Sale 
details begin on page 16. 


WOOL SELLING POLICY: 


The use of auction sales to dispose of the 
CCC inventory wools after November 1, 1955, was 
a major recommendation 
of the conference at 


WOOL AND LAMB PRODUCTION DOWN: 


Shorn wool production in the U. S. for 1955 
will be two percent lower than that of 1954. In 
the thirteen Western States the wool clip is three 
percent smaller than last year's. Page 28. 

The 1955 lamb crop for the U. S. as a whole is 
one percent smaller than last year's. For the 
thirteen Western States, the drop amounts to 
three percent. Page 14. 


LAMB AND OTHER MEAT PROMOTION: 


The more select cuts of lamb will be exten- 
sively pushed in chain and other retail stores 
from September 22 to October l. The promotion will 
be tied in with the Harvest Festival. The less- 
demanded cuts of beef and vegetables will also be 
included in this special program. 


Other campaigns, promotions and pushes for 
beef, pork and lamb were shaped into a well co- 
ordinated winter program at a conference of all 
branches of the meat industry in Chicago, August 
5. Page 27 


CHANGES IN LAMB GRADES ASKED: 


While continuance of voluntary Federal grad-= 
ing of lamb was approved at a special lamb 
grading meeting in Salt Lake City, July 29-30, 
changes in the present 
specifications were 





which all branches of 
the wool industry were 
represented in Chicago 
on August 22 and 23. 
NWGA President J. H. 
Breckenridge was se= 
lected to present the 
recommendations to the 
Wool Merchandising Ad- 
visory Committee and 
to the Department it- 
self. Announcement of 
the Department's de- 
cision on the selling 
policy is expected in 
September. Page 7. 


PRODUCERS ASK FOR 65- 
CENT INCENTIVE PRICE 
LEVEL FOR 1956: 


Producer represent- 
atives conferring with 
Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson and other 
Department officials 
on August 26 presented 
justification for an 
incentive price level 
on shorn wool for 1956 
at 110 percent of par- 
ity or 65 cents. Page 





LAMB GAMBOLINGS 





Family Album 


Seventh in a series of photographs and comments by 


Phyllis E. Wright of Durango, Colorado. 


declared necessary. A 
committee waS ap-= 
pointed to outline the 
revisions and then to 
present their recom- 


mendations to the 
USDA. 
The Agricultural 


Marketing Service was 
also asked to insti- 
tute research to de-= 
termine palatability 
in relation to the 
quality factors con-= 
Sidered in the grading 
of lamb carcasses. 
Page 10. 


LATE FLASH: 


At the opening of the 
new auction series, 
Sydney, August 29, 
nearly all types of 
Australian Merino 
wools were reported 
about 10 percent below 
June closing prices. 
Crossbreds and come=- 
backs were generally 
off 7% percent, but 
some wools declined as 
little as five percent. 
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THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 





































SHEEP a 
ears HAMPSHIRE ‘ 
TRAILER au 
NOW Be 
AVAILABLE ‘ 

ee Sure I'm In Demand... . 

or Write | Produce More Pounds of 
TWO BED * * * NEW CHASSIS Lamb Per Ewe. 1954 SHEEP-LAMS IMPORTS . x 
Ahland c Mf C Breeder's List and Information of AND EXPORTS S 
e , e. ompany AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION a . a re al 
490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan chilled or frozen) into the United States | r 
during 1954 totaled 2,067,000 pounds. § y 
It was 33 percent smaller than the 1953 f t] 
volume and the smallest importation, in | g 
fact, in recent years. \ ‘ 

The largest amount of mutton and 

MI. HAGGIN LI V ESTOCK CO. lamb — 1,094,000 pounds—came from | 6 
Australia. New Zealand sent us 886,000 I 
pounds, Canada 75,000 and various other R 


countries 12,000. 

The United States exported 827,000 
pounds of lamb and mutton, not including 
canned goods. Canada received the 
larger portion of these exports, 613,000 | 
pounds. & 

In 1954 the United States exported ‘ 
11,589 head of sheep and lambs com- | 

, 1 
1 


HAMPSHIRES 
COLUMBIAS 
TARGHEES 


11,000 Head 


pared to 33,888 in 1953. Canada received | 
9,745 head of 1954 exports; Mexico 1,058 | 
and the rest went mainly to other South | 
American countries. Ecuador took 542 ; 
head. In 1953 Mexico received over | | 
30,000 of United States exports of sheep ff | 
and lambs. 

During 1954 imports of sheep and 
lambs into the United States totaled 
1,480 head. These are listed as for feed- 
ing and slaughter and therefore dutiable. | 
The number of breeding stock imported | 
was not given in the July 1, 1955 report | 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
USDA. 


WYOMING ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 





* Hampshire ram lambs and ewes 


* Columbia and Targhee yearling rams and 
ram lambs 


* Columbia and Targhee ewes and ewe lambs 
In LOTS or CARLOADS—No Singles 


Mort Lewis has accepted the position 
of assistant secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, according to 
a recent press statement. He was for- 
merly the departmental assistant with 
the Wyoming National Resources Board. 
Mr. Lewis’ headquarters will be at 
Douglas, Wyoming. 


RAMBOUILLET MEETING 


Dr. John H. Beal of Cedar City, Utah, 
will head the American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Association during the 
coming year. He was elected president 
at the association’s 67th annual meeting 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, on August | 
4. Clyde Thate of Burkett, Texas, was | 
named vice president. New directors are | 


— These Sheep are all range raised and can be seen at any time — 


WRITE OR WIRE... 


MT. HAGGIN 
LIVESTOCK CO. 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 
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Doyle Matthews of Logan, Utah and 
Harold Price of Eden, Texas. John Wil- 
liams of Eldorado, Texas, was reelected 
a director and R. O. Sheffield of San 
Angelo, Texas, the retiring president, 
automatically becomes a member of the 
Board. 


CORRIEDALE MEETING 


Newly elected president of the Amer- 
ican Corriedale Association is Lloyd 
Smith of Cantril, Iowa. He was chosen 
at the group’s annual meeting in Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, on July 26. He succeeds 
A. L. “Art” King of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Wesley Wooden of Davis, California, is 
the new vice president and Rollo E. Sin- 
gleton of Columbia, Missouri, continues 
as secretary. 

Directors include Ernest Ramstetter 
of Golden, Colorado; J. B. Gardiner of 
Upperco, Maryland, and Clyde Gebhart, 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


MEAT BOARD ENLARGED 


Additional members were added to the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board at 
a special directors’ meeting in Denver, 
Colorado on August 3. One additional 
representative was given to each of the 
following: American Meat Institute, 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
purebred livestock record associations 
and swine growers’ associations. 

New organizations added to the board 
with one director each are the Super- 
market Institute, National Livestock 
Auction Association and the National 
Restaurant Association. 

With these additions, there are now 
29 directors on the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board representing the live- 
stock growers, feeders, meat packers, 
marketing agencies, restaurateurs and 
retailers. 


A MILLION DOLLAR SALE 


The Gamble Ranch, formerly part of 
the old UC (Utah Construction Company 
Ranch) recently changed hands at a fig- 
ure exceeding one million dollars. The 
property is located in Elko County in 
northeastern Nevada and consists of 
227,000 acres of deeded land with 332,- 
000 acres of Taylor Act land. Included 
in the sale were 4,500 head of mature 
cattle, a summer grazing permit for 
5,691 cattle and a winter permit for 
2,900 cattle. 

Sellers were the Judson, Wolpert and 
Houghtelin families of Escondido, Cal- 
ifornia. They originally purchased the 
plant from the Russell Wilkins interests. 
The present purchaser is B. M. Stew- 
art. His residence is given as Beverly 
Hills, California. However, he has large 
cattle operations in northeastern Wyo- 
ming. 

The original Utah Construction Com- 
pany Ranch in Nevada contained four 
million acres and ran 30,000 head of cat- 
tle and 40,000 sheep. 


SAFEWAY BUYS PACKING 
PLANT 


Safeway Stores has, through a sub- 
sidiary, commenced operation of the King 
Packing Company plant in Nampa, Idaho. 
This announcement was recently made by 
L. J. Oborn, Boise, Idaho, district man- 
ager of Safeway Stores. 

New manager of the plant is Edwin 
Heinsohn, formerly in charge of the 
Zenith Meat Company plant in Los An- 
geles. Zenith Meat Company is a divi- 
sion of a Safeway subsidiary. 

The King Packing Company’s opera- 
tions will be continued generally as they 
have been in the past, but Safeway will 
not operate the cattle feeding facilities 
of the G-K Livestock Company, which 

(Continued on page 38.) 


about our Cover 


Congratulations to consignors of the top-sellers at the 40th National Ram 
Sale who are pictured on this month’s cover. Pictured at bottom left is 
C. M. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon, and his top-selling ($1,050) Suffolk 
ram. The ram was purchased by Ralph Pembrook of Big Lake, Texas. In 
the middle is R. J. “Bob” Shown and his top Columbia ram which sold to 
Mike Hayes, Denver, for $385. Mrs. Dee J. Poole and W. K. Matthews look 


over the top-selling Hampshire ram at top right. 


Pooles’ Magic Valley 


Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho, purchased the ram for $800 from the Matthews 


Brothers, Ovid, Idaho. 


At middle right are the Strate Brothers, Spring 


City, Utah looking over the top Rambouillet ram they purchased from 
George L. Beal and Sons, Ephraim, Utah, at $585. Stanley Beal is holding 
the ram. Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho, is shown holding his top Panama ram 
lamb at bottom right. The ram was purchased by Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, 


Idaho, for $110. 
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Thirteenth Annual | 
CRAIG 4 


RAM SALE 


Craig, Colorado 
Monday, October 3, 1955 


Routt-Moffat Wool Growers 
Sale Pavillion 


@® 153 LOTS 
® 696 TOP RAMS 
— ALL YEARLINGS — 
The best in Range Ram quality 
51 consignors from 5 states 
Earl O. Walter, Auctioneer 
Filer, Idaho 


Under management of Routt- 
Moffat Wool Growers Association 


For Catalog, Write 
Craig Ram Sale, Box 215 
Craig, Colorado 











STANCO SALT 


PLAIN — IODIZED — MINERALIZED 
STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, ‘INC. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 











FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 







* Will Do the Work of * sean Most Alert 
ivel 


Two Ranch Hands Dog Alive 
* Wonderful Pets for * $50.00 either sex — a 
Children bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 














Send C.O.D. 























NATIONAL WOOL 


ASSOCIATION 


J. H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Honorary Presidents 
. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
G. N. Winder, Denver, Colorado 
. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
- H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo. Texas 


Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 

Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 

Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 

Penrose B. Metcalfe, San Angelo, Texas 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 

J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
M. P. Espil, Jr., Litchfield Park, Arizona 
Lloyd Avilla, Red Bluff, California 
Montrose, Colorado 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho 
A. C. Grande, Lennep, Montana 
B. H. Robison, Ely, Nevada 
John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon 
Edward Waara, Buffalo, South Dakota 
a . Hodge, Del Rio, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
. Hislop, Yakima, 
Leonard Hay, Rock Springs, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 


bert W. Lockett, President 
- B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 


yd Avilla, President 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 


Chester Price, President 
Dale E. Gillan, Secretary 


Wool Growers Association 
ise 


Montana Wool Growers Assoc 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards 


. C. Grande, President 
Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 


B. H. Robison, President 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 


hn V. Withers, President 
. P. Steiwer, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
P . Box 1486, San Angelo 

. W. Hodge, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 


n Clyde, President 
. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
East Cherry Lane, Ellensburg 


Corwin H. King, President 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 


ward Waara, President 
Devereaux, Secretary 


Weenins Wool Growers Association 


Leonard Hay, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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Digestibility of roughage in a sheep’s 
ration may be increased by more than 
10 percent by using high-energy feed 
supplements as 50 percent of the 
sheep’s diet. 

USDA tests at Beltsville, Maryland, 
showed that the high-energy supple- 
ment provides for rapid multiplication 
of bacteria in the sheep’s rumen or 
first stomach, thus increasing the 
amount of roughage which may be di- 
gested. 

The energy feed used in the Belts- 
ville tests consisted of 10 percent black- 
strap molasses, 20 percent alfalfa meal, 
30 percent corn distiller’s grains with 
solubles, 18 percent soybean meal, 20 
percent ground corn and 2 percent salt. 

Radioisotopes and Geiger counters 
are being used by research scientists 
at the agricultural experiment station 
in Oak Ridge, Tennessee to uncover in- 
formation that may prove very valuable 
in livestock feeding practices. 

With radioisotopes of mineral ele- 
ments such as calcium and phosphorus, 
it is possible to measure the absorption 
and excretion of the element, various 
factors affecting these activities, and 
the behavior of the element after it 
enters the animal’s body, according to 
a recent report from the Tennessee 
Extension Service. 

The average farm worker spends 40 
percent of his time nowadays working 
with livestock as compared to 30 per- 
cent before World War I. 

This increase has occurred chiefly 
because more progress has been made 
in the mechanization of crop enterprises 
than in livestock enterprises and be- 
cause the number of livestock has in- 
creased while cropland acres have re- 
mained relatively stable. 

A recent USDA labor study lists these 
man-hour requirements to produce $100 
worth of product in the livestock in- 
dustry: 61.7 man-hours for milk cows; 
45 for laying and replacement chickens; 
11.9 for the more centralized and mech- 
anized broiler production; 26.8 for 
sheep; 23.8 for turkeys, 15.9 for hogs 
and 15.8 for beef cattle. 

One advance made in mechanically 
caring for livestock has been in milk- 
ing cows by machine. In 1950 an esti- 
mated 51 percent of cows in the United 
States were machine milked. Figures 
by States range from a high of 90 per- 
cent machine-milked cows in California 
to a low of about 20 percent in the 
southeastern States. An average of 
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one-fifth less time per cow is used when 
machine-milked than when milked by 
hand, according to USDA Statistical 
Bulletin No. 161. 

High-protein “super-hay,” grown on 
mountain meadows in Colorado, proved 
as efficient in producing gains in beef 
cattle as commercial protein supple- 
ments in tests conducted cooperatively 
by the USDA and the Colorado Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Although “super-hay” is too high in 
protein to be used as the basic ration 
for beef cattle, western ranchers are 
interested in it because it can be pro- 
duced economically on small plots and 
fed as a supplement to average quality 
hay. 

Recent USDA and State research 
projects aimed at improving yield and 
quality of mountain meadow forage 
show that: 

1. The carrying capacity of mountain 
meadows can be doubled by annual ap- 
plications of 400 pounds of nitrogen 
fertilizer. 

2. Early harvesting of hay results in 
a crude protein content of 12 to 14 per- 
cent and produces gains in beef cattle 
of from 0.8 pound to 1.1 pounds per 
day as compared to 0.4 pound per day 
feeding late cut hay. 

3. When irrigation is controlled, a 
good grass-legume meadow will develop 
and yields frem one harvesting will 
approach 3 to 3% tons per acre of 8 
to 9 percent protein hay. 

4. The crude protein content will 
average 14 percent when controlled 
irrigation is combined with 2-cut har- 
vesting. ‘ 

Ranchers in the mountain meadow 
States have been reluctant to adopt 
these practices because of accompanying 
equipment, harvesting, and labor costs. 
USDA and State researchers point out, 
however, that practically every ranch 
has a small area where harvesting and 
irrigating costs are low. Ranchers can 
produce “super-hay” on these acres 
and feed it as a supplement to the nor- 
mal hay ration. 

A Rambouillet ram-range ewe cross 
gave heavier lambs than a Merino ram- 
range ewe cross, according to trials at 
the University of Wyoming Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

One year, researchers bred 25 range 
ewes to a Rambouillet ram and 25 other 
range ewes to a New Zealand Merino 
ram. To rule out differences from the 

ewes, the second year they mated the 








first group of ewes to the Merino and 
the second group to the Rambouillet. 

In the two-year period, the Ram- 
bouillet wether lambs topped the Merino 
lambs in birth weight, weaning weight, 
carcass weight, feeder grade, carcass 
grades, and dressing percentage. 

At weaning time and as yearlings, the 
Rambouillet cross ewes out-weighed the 
ewes from the Merino cross. When the 
lambs were about 18 months old, the 
Rambouillets averaged 142.5 pounds 
and the Merinos 116 pounds. Single 
lambs still showed a slight advantage 
in weight over twins. 





protect your sheep 
with 
WOLF-PROOF 
FENCE 


CF&! wolf-proof fences quickly pay for them- 
selves by keeping sheep in...coyotes and 
other animals out. What’s more, CF&I offers 
you both types of wolf-proof fencing— 
regular square mesh and V-mesh! 


SQUARE MESH WOLF-PROOF 
FENCE—A fence that's proved 
its value through the years, 
this sturdy fence has closely- 
spaced bottom wires to pro- 
tect lambs and keep preying 
animals out. 


V-MESH WOLF-PROOF 
FENCE—The ever-increasing 
favorite of sheep growers be- 
cause it has no sharp wire ends 
to snag sheep's wool... and 
it’s woven in the strongest form 
of construction known—the 
triangular truss. 
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SILVER TIP TEE, END AND 
CORNER POSTS—Designed 
to give many years of trouble- 
free service because they are 
made of new billet steel, then 
protected with a time-proved 
green baked-on enamel. 


3370 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
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Meat must be moved fast... 
At the Peak of Freshness 


When your livestock is ready for market, you can’t do 
much waiting. You can’t always hold for a better market 
or for a time when chores are light and things are just right. 

Likewise, the meat packer has somewhat the same prob- 
lem. Fresh carcass beef, pork, lamb and veal are highly 
perishable. Like anything perishable, this meat loses its 
bloom if not moved quickly to retailers and consumers. 
Fresh . .. that’s the way the consumers — your customers 
and ours—demand their meat. So, meat packers must work 
on a fast moving schedule — a swift meat plant-to-store op- 
eration. This alert action means a higher return for you 
and for us—because regardless of market conditions meat 
sells best at the peak of freshness. 

Week after week, regardless of the amount of livestock 
marketed, regardless of the season of the year . . . what- 
ever volume of meat is produced ... it can’t be held... it 
has to be sold! When livestock and meat supplies increase 
substantially, it means more meat to be sold. Under these 


Its got to 





HOW MUCH IS STORED? 
Government freezer storage figures show: 


Peak storage stocks of beef 2% of annual production 
Peak storage of lamb, mutton 3% of annual production 
Peak storage of pork . 8—9% of annual production 


These small amounts of meat in commercial storage mean 
only about a 10 to 14 day supply for the nation. 




















be sold! 


conditions it may be necessary to make price concessions 
in order to induce retailers and other meat outlets to buy 
more. 

But why not freeze carcass meat when supplies are 
heavy? Once carcasses and wholesale cuts are frozen, they 
usually sell for less. 

The big job of processing, distributing and selling meat 
runs on a fast schedule. The “why” of this fast trip for 
meat lies right on the plate at the consumer’s table. What 
Mrs. Homemaker wants, Mrs. Homemaker gets. That’s 
Swift’s job—to move meat from your livestock to the re- 
tailers exactly the way consumers want it — inviting, fresh 
and tasty. That’s why they come back to the store for 
more. This builds a steadier demand and expanded mar- 
kets for your livestock. That’s why rT Has TO BE SOLD! 


Olen Daye 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
UNION STOCK YARDS + CHICAGO 
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Wool selling policy recommendations 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion sponsored a meeting of all 
parties interested in the methods and 
policy to govern in the disposal of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation inventory 
wool after November 1, 1955. The meet- 
ing was held in Chicago on August 22 
and 23. 

Early this spring Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson asked various industry 
groups to submit proposals on the dis- 
posal of the wool inventory to the Wool 
Merchandising Advisory Committee of 
the USDA and to the Department itself. 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association at its 
Yakima meeting on June 27 authorized 
President J. H. Breckenridge to appoint 
a committee of three, in addition to 
himself and Executive Secretary Jones, 
to shape up a selling policy which the 
National Wool Growers Association 
would like to have followed. Recom- 
mendation was made by the executive 
group that serious consideration be 
given by the special wool committee 
to the use of auctions in the merchan- 
dising of the stockpile wools. 

The wool committee composed of 
President Breckenridge, Fred T. Ear- 
wood of Texas, Leonard Hay of Wyo- 
ming, J. Kenneth Sexton of California 
and Executive Secretary Jones met in 
Denver, Colorado, July 22 and 23. Pres- 
ident Breckenridge as chairman of the 
committee presided. The NWGA rec- 
ommendation coming out of the Den- 
ver meeting was centered on auction 
sales. 

In the meantime, other groups had 
announced their plans for selling the 
CCC wool inventory after November 1. 
The object of the Chicago conference 
called by President Breckenridge was 
to try and coordinate the thinking of 
the entire industry into one general 
plan to be submitted to the Wool Mer- 
chandising Advisory Committee and 
the USDA. 

In addition to producer representa- 
tives, including lamb feeders, delegates 
from various wool trade organizations, 
cooperatives and manufacturers were 
in attendance (full list is found at the 
end of this statement). 

After two days of deliberation, the 
wool industry group at the Chicago 
conference recommended that: 
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1. From this date no reclassification, 
revaluation or other changes in the 
value of the inventory wools should be 
made pending a policy decision on the 
establishment of a disposal program for 
Commodity Credit Corporation inven- 
tory wools. 

2. The sale of inventory wools abroad 
may be made if the price is the same as 
that available to domestic manufactur- 
ers or to countries not exporting textiles 
under barter arrangements. 

3. Amaximum and a minimum limit of 
five million pounds of CCC inventory 
wools per month be sold in the domes- 
tic market throughout the two-year pe- 
riod, with the exception that any or all 
wools should be disposed of if defense 
needs so demand. Should the price of 
wool in the open market reach on the 
average 62 cents per grease pound 
(the incentive level) all inventory wools 
as presently appraised should be sold 
irrespective of the 5-million-pound 
limit in their proper relation to the 62- 
cent average price. 

4. This 5 million pounds of wool to 
be sold each month be sold at auction, 
and each month’s quantity of wool, in- 
sofar as practical, be selected on the 
basis of the percentage of each grade 
in the CCC wool inventory in the region 
in which the sale is to be held. This 
does not preclude the CCC’s using pri- 
vate treaty sale for special circum- 
stances or interim sales to fill out the 
5-million-pound minimum in any month 
with the advice and consent of the Wool 
Merchandising Advisory Committee. 

Auctions should be held at various 
points where sufficient wool is avail- 
able for the sale. Such availability 
would have to be determined by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation after 
reviewing the location of inventory 
wools. 

5. The announcement of a firm selling 
policy to take effect November 1, 1955, 
should be made not later than Septem- 
ber 15. 

6. All small lots be consolidated into 
lots of merchantable size. All lots un- 
der 5,000 pounds should be consolidated 
by a roll-out. 

7. Sales should be held in various 
regions of the country. The proportion 
of grades and classifications to be of- 
fered at a sale should be based on the 


proportion of grades and classifications 
of wool stored in that region. 

8. For the merchandising of the stock- 
pile, the handler shall receive his reg- 
ular sales commission and shall be 
compensated by CCC for any expenses 
greater than originally contemplated. 

9. In establishing up-set prices, the 
Department of Agriculture establish 
the highest possible basis commensur- 
ate with the sale of the monthly sales 
quota of five million pounds. 

10. The up-set price established by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture be not divulged. 

11. The first and second auctions be 
held in Boston; that the Department 
of Agriculture immediately prepare 
three catalogs of five million pounds 
each, made-up insofar as possible of 
lots of 10,000 pounds or over. The cat- 
alogs should be compiled from informa- 
tion supplied by the New England 
handlers as to the specific lots in each 
required grade or category under their 
jurisdiction which are most readily 
available for display and consequent 
shipment. During the first month cat- 
alog four shall be prepared. In the 
actual auctions the entire listings in 
catalog one shall be offered for sale 
before commencing catalog two and so 
forth, and upon the completion of the 
sale of five million pounds, the offer- 
ings shall terminate. 

12. On all but the final day of sale, 
the highest bidder under the up-set 
price shall have the option to make one 
further bid up until noon of the fol- 
lowing day. This option shall be can- 
celed if the 5-million-pound quota is 
reached before the time for the option 
has expired. 


13. The disposal program be dele- 
gated to one responsible official to be 
assisted by a small competent industry 
committee whose expenses and per 
diem shall be paid by Commodity dur- 
ing the time they are serving in their 
advisory capacity. 

NWGA President Breckenridge, 
chairman of the conference, was se- 
lected to present the above proposals 
to the Wool Merchandising Advisory 
Committee and to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. The recommendations were 
submitted as coming from the follow- 
ing: 

J. H. Breckenridge, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association 


Leonard Hay, National Wool Growers 
Association 


| 





J. K. Sexton, National Wool Growers 
Association 

Fred Earwood, National Wool Growers 
Association 

J. M. Jones, 
Association 

A. E. Adams, 
Association 

Paul Etchepare, National Lamb Feeders 


Association 
J Midwest Wool Trade 


H. Richards, 
Association 

Cliff Russell, National Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation 

George Anderson, 
Association 

James Stannard, Jr., Boston Wool Trade 
Association 

Melvin Fell, Pendleton Woolen Mills and 
Portland Wool Trade 

T. B. Nilsen, National 
Wool Manufacturers 

Dave Judd, National Wool Marketing 
Corporation 

Robert Franklin, National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation 

Carl Nadasdy, National Wool Marketing 
Corporation 

James Coon, Western Wool Handlers 

Roy Ward, Pacific Wool Growers 

R. P. Hallowell, greasy shorn wool han- 


National Wool Growers 


National Lamb Feeders 


Boston Wool Trade 


Association of 


dler 
Paul Getz, Ohio Wool Growers Co- 
operative. 





Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, right, 


presents Dorr D. Green, chief of the Branch of 
Predator and Rodent Control of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the Department’s Distinguished Service 
Award. Chief Green’s outstanding ability as head 
of this Branch since 1939 brought him this much- 
deserved honor. He has done yeoman service in 


control of predators. 


Wool Merchandising Advisory Group Meets 


HE Wool Merchandising Advisory 

Committee of the United States 
Department of Agriculture which will 
counsel with the Department on the 
policies and methods of disposing of 
the CCC wool inventory after Novem- 
ber 1, 1955, met in Washington, D. C. 
on August 25. 

At that time President Breckenridge 
submitted the recommendations made 
at the Chicago conference of wool in- 
dustry representatives on August 22-23. 

The determination of the Department 
of Agriculture on its selling policy, it 
is expected, will be made sometime in 
September. 


Invitations to attend the August 25 
meeting of the Wool Merchandising 
Advisory Committee were sent to: 


Lawrence J. Ashworth 

American Woolen Company, Inc. 
1 Mill Street 

Lawrence, Mass. 


John H. Breckenridge 
L. L. Breckenridge Company 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


S. C. Lukens 

Lukens Associates, Inc. 
280 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


O. T. Evans 


Wool Growers Warehouse Company 
Casper, Wyo. 


Horace M. Chadsey 

The First National Bank of Boston 
67 Milk Street 

Boston, Mass. 


L. A. Kauffman 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Leslie Lyon 

M. Lyon and Company 
204 West 3rd Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Carl J. Nadasdy 
Co-operative Wool Growers 
101 27th Avenue, Southeast 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. Frank Dings 

National Wool Marketing Corp. 
281 Summer Street 

Boston, Mass. 


Ray W. Willoughby 
First National Bank 
San Angelo, Texas 


J. H. Nichols, Jr. 
Nichols & Company, Inc. 
140 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Lawrence T. Ritchie 
Lawrence T. Ritchie Company 
194 Summer Street 

Boston, Mass. 


Roy Ward 

Pacific Wool Growers 

734 N. W. 14th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 

Tom Bishop 

8300 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd. 
Portland, Oregon 


Horace Stevens 

M. T. Stevens & Sons Company 
North Andover, Mass. 

Richard W. Wells 

Philadelphia Wool & Textile Assn. 
6 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. H. Richards 

Chicago-Midwest Wool Trade Assn. 
157 Federal Street 

Boston 10, Mass. 

Penrose B. Metcalfe 

Box 751 

San Angelo, Texas 

J. K. Sexton 

Willows, Calif. 





Higher Incentive 
Level Requested 
statement justifying an incentive 


A price level on shorn wool at 110 
percent of parity or 65 cents during the 
1956 marketing year was presented by 
producer representatives to Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson on August 26 in 
Washington. 

Producer representatives had been 
invited by the Secretary to consult with 
him on the incentive price level in com- 
pliance with the National Wool Act of 
1954. That act says “that the support 
price for shorn wool shall be at such 
incentive level as the Secretary, after 
consultation with producer representa- 
tives and after taking into considera- 
tion prices paid and other cost 
considerations affecting sheep produc- 
tion, determines to be necessary to 
encourage an annual production” of 
about 300 million pounds of shorn wool. 

One hundred ten percent of parity is 
the maximum level allowed under the 
act. During 1955 the incentive price 
level has been 62 cents per pound of 
shorn wool. 

The Secretary’s determination of the 
incentive price level to apply during 
the 1956 marketing year is expected 
in September. Announcement of the 
level is made in the fall so that pro- 
ducers may be guided by the informa- 
tion in shaping up their sheep breeding 
operations. 


FTC WOOL INVESTIGATIONS 


The Federal Trade Commission dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, 
referred 21 violations of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act to the Bureau 
of Litigation for formal action. This 
exceeded any previous year. Under the 
Fur Products Labeling Act, 18 viola- 
tions were referred to the Bureau of 
Litigation. In the wool and fur prod- 
ucts field, 8,147 violations were ad- 
justed by industry counseling and 
voluntary correction. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHEEP LOSSES 


More than 7,200 sheep die in South 
Africa every day, according to a report 
from Pretoria. The total annual loss 
amounts to about 2,600,000 sheep. Dis- 
ease accounts for nearly half the yearly 
loss. The other main causes are drought, 
wild animals, such as jackals, and ex- 
posure. Scientists declare that South 
Africa has sheep diseases in greater 
variety and virulency than any other 
country in the world. The worst disease 
is blue tongue. 
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SECTION 708 RESULTS 





Preliminary Tally Shows Approval 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra Taft 

Benson on August 26, 1955 an- 
nounced that preliminary results of the 
producer referendum on a promotion 
program for wool and lamb indicate a 
vote approval of 72.2 percent. Produc- 
ers owning 9,127,059 sheep voted in 
favor of the program (72.2 percent) 
and owners of 3,517,680 sheep voted 
against it (27:8 percent). (See table) 

“If the final results of the referendum 
also show more than two-thirds approv- 
al, the program will be placed in effect,” 
Secretary Benson stated. 

Final results will be known in early 
September when determination of the 
eligibility of challenged ballots will be 
completed and final county tabula- 
tions will be known. While the final 
outcome of the referendum will be 
based on the number of sheep owned by 
those voting, there is a close correla- 
tion between the number of producers 
voting favorably and the vote accord- 
ing to sheep numbers. The preliminary 
tabulation shows 47,095 producers (71.2 
percent) voting in favor of the program 
and 19,036 (28.8 percent) voting against 
it. 

On March 18, 1955, Secretary Benson 
entered into an agreement with the 
newly organized American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, Inc., providing for 
advertising, promotion and_ related 
market development activities under 
Section 708 of the National Wool Act of 
1954. This agreement was to go into 
effect if approval was given by sheep 
and lamb producers. 

The agreement provides for deduc- 
tions from payments under the wool 
incentive program for financing the pro- 
gram which is designed to enlarge and 
improve the market for the industry’s 
products. Deductions from 1955 incen- 
tive payments to be made in the summer 
of 1956 will amount to one cent per 
pound of shorn wool payments and five 
cents per hundredweight pounds of live 
weight from lamb and yearling pay- 
ments. 

In announcing approval of the pro- 
gram if the final referendum results 
are favorable, Secretary Benson pointed 
out that this agreement does not create 
a precedent nor indicate the desira- 
bility for similar arrangements for 
other commodities. Under the Na- 
tional Wool Act the Congress provided 
for special price assistance to wool 
growers through payments and also 
provided the authority for a marketing 
program. This latter provision has a 
dual purpose. It enables growers to 
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establish a program aimed at enlarging 
the market for their products. This 
should improve the market demand for 
wool and lamb and reduce the extent 
of price assistance required through 
the payment program. 

—USDA Release 


ASPC Calls First 
Annual Meeting 


HE American Sheep Producers 

Council, Inc., will hold its first an- 
nual membership meeting at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, beginning at 10 
a.m. September 12, 1955. 

The ASPC will conduct the lamb and 
wool promotion programs made possible 
through the deduction of one cent per 
pound of wool and five cents per 100 


pounds of lamb from the incentive wool 
payments under the National Wool Act. 
(The preliminary count of the ballots 
in the referendum which ended August 
19 indicates that a sufficient number 
of growers have approved the deduc- 
tions to activate Section 708). 

Present members of the ASPC are: 
National Wool Growers Association, 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
National Grange, National Farmers 
Union, National Livestock Producers 
Association, The Ohio Sheep Improve- 
ment Association and Pacific Wool 
Growers. They will be represented in 
the Chicago meeting by duly elected 
delegates. 

Under the ASPC by-laws, the mem- 
ber delegates elect the Board of Di- 
rectors to serve during the coming year 
or until their successors are named. 
The 14 members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, all of whom must be growers of 
wool and lambs, have the general man- 
agement and control of the business 
and other affairs of the company. They 
elect the officers of the company, too. 
At present those officers are: G. N. 

(Continued on page 42.) 








Vote by Producers 
STATE For Against 


Vote by Sheep Represented in Referendum 
© 








Total he For Against Total % 

(No. of Producers) YES (Number of Sheep) YES 
I cscs cence a 17 178 90.4 20,026 2,244 22,270 89.9 
Arizona . ‘ ‘ . 52 5 57 91.2 104,369 248 104,617 99.8 
Arkansas . ashes .. 160 44 204 78.4 12,998 3,278 16,276 719.8 
California .--- 1,202 319 1,521 79.0 914,400 215,612 1,130,012 80.9 
Colorado ................. . 988 243 1,231 80.3 766,524 108,543 875,069 87.6 
Commasthent: ....~.-:<:-ncerss 38 8 46 82.6 842 226 1,068 78.8 
Delaware . saanoeede 14 1 15 93.3 842 20 862 97.7 
Florida ......... ete 19 2 21 91.5 1,872 107 1,979 94.6 
Georgia : ; 165 11 176 94.0 12,601 567 13,168 96.0 
Idaho ; 591 148 739 80.0 544,147 60,382 604,529 90.0 
Illinois 2,947 1,249 4,196 70.2 141,676 53,361 195,037 72.6 
Indiana .. . 2,455 827 3,282 74.8 107,875 32,844 140,719 76.7 
Iowa ---- 2,922 1,689 4,611 63.4 190,904 108,793 299,696 63.7 
Kansas . : . 1,196 577 1,773 67.5 133,002 59,018 192,020 69.3 
Kentucky ...... mane 1,814 468 2,282 79.5 122,834 27,179 150,018 81.9 
Levisioane ...........-...... 288 37 325 88.6 31,533 8,812 40,345 78.2 
Maine . bees atc ee 41 192 78.6 6,439 1,816 8,255 78.0 
Maryland , . 217 54 271 80.1 10,472 2,383 12,855 81.5 
Massachusetts - 2 33 151 78.1 4,193 899 5,092 82.3 
Michigan : . 1,119 618 1,737 64.4 85,414 46,593 132,007 64.7 
Minnesota . 4,229 851 5,080 83.2 267,727 44,949 312,676 85.6 
Mississippi .- 295 55 350 84.3 37,301 3,427 40,728 91.6 
Missouri . 2,088 1,477 3,565 58.6 144,417 86,060 230,477 62.7 
Montana .... 790 364 1,154 68.5 526,706 166,809 693,515 75.9 
Nebraska 646 247 893 72.3 220,680 34,960 255,640 86.3 
Nevada : 64 30 94 68.1 149,769 73,621 223,390 67.0 
New Hampshire 66 15 81 81.5 2,029 579 2,608 77.8 
New Jersey 78 18 96 81.3 2,776 668 3,444 80.6 
New Mexico 238 263 501 47.5 186,259 257,721 443,980 42.0 
New York 756 406 1,162 65.1 60,937 28,753 89,690 67.9 
North Carolina ie . 849 30 379 92.1 14,437 745 15,182 95.1 
North Dakota .... . 1,594 684 2,278 70.0 240,553 57,065 297,618 80.0 
Ohio : 5,313 1,417 6,730 78.9 332,519 89,146 421,665 78.9 
Oklahoma .. . . 576 272 848 68.0 49,087 28,553 77,640 63.0 
Oregon j . 666 365 1,031 64.6 234,640 51,519 286,159 82.0 
Pennsylvania . ; 878 382 1,260 69.7 44,048 23,105 67,153 65.6 
Rhode Island ................ a 32 8 40 80.0 841 165 1,006 83.6 
South Carolina : 80 6 86 93.0 3,915 552 4,467 87.6 
South Dakota ; 3,092 1,028 4,120 75.0 518,185 124,594 642,779 80.6 
Tennessee : scccaticee” ae 238 1,165 79.6 57,536 14,794 72,330 79.5 
Texas . ; 2,250 2,307 4,557 49.4 1,238,170 1,183,411 2,421,581 51.1 
Utah seein 613 101 714 85.9 549,612 103,328 652,940 84.2 
Vermont . 76 17 93 81.7 3,621 570 4,191 86.4 
Virginia 1,197 561 1,758 68.1 63,368 30,223 93,609 67.7 
Washington . 417 84 501 83.2 156,724 9,274 165,998 94.4 
West Virginia . 1,268 512 1,780 71.2 56,614 21,529 78,143 72.4 
Wisconsin 1,348 542 1,890 71.3 66,085 20,931 87,016 75.9 
Wyoming 552 365 917 60.2 685,522 327,705 1,013,227 67.7 
TOTAL U. S. 47,095 19,036 66,131 71.21 9,127,059 3,517,680 12,644,739 72.18 

















AT LAMB GRADING CONFERENCE 





Representatives from various segments of the lamb industry are shown looking 


over lambs as part of Salt Lake grading confab. 


Industry Leaders Call for Changes 


EPRESENTATIVES from all seg- 

ments of the lamb industry—grow- 
ers, feeders, packers and retailers— 
gathered in Salt Lake City on July 29 
and 30 to study and discuss significant 
present-day problems related to Federal 
grading of lambs. 


During the special conference, called 
by the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, the group adopted a resolution fa- 
voring continuance of present voluntary 
Federal lamb grading. This motion 
was not adopted, however, until after 
many proposals for studies and changes 
in the present USDA grading standards 
were made. 

The two-day conference consisted of 
morning sessions spent at the McFarland 
Packing Company plant in Salt Lake 
City and afternoon discussion sessions 
held at the Hotel Utah. NWGA Presi- 
dent J. H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, and NWGA Vice President Angus 
McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado, pre- 
sided over conference sessions. 

Industry representatives were given 
a chance to inspect live lambs at the 
McFarland plant on the first morning. 
Then, on the second morning, they in- 
spected carcasses of the same lambs and 
made comparisons between their live and 
dressed grading judgments. 

USDA officials J. C. Pierce and Pat 
Murphy explained to conference mem- 
bers at the packing plant the guideposts 
that are used in Federal lamb grading. 

Later, at the Hotel Utah, E. F. Forbes, 
president of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, said his organiza- 
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tion would oppose, and would advise lamb 
growers to oppose elimination of Federal 
grading of lamb. Forbes voiced the be- 
lief that any such abandonment of a 
Federal system of grading would be det- 
rimental to industry welfare. However, 
Forbes said that present inequities in 
grading can and should be corrected for 
the benefit of all concerned. 


In explaining the position of his or- 
ganization on Federal meat grading, 
Seth T. Shaw, manager of the Adminis- 
trative Branch Office of Safeway Stores, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. stated that their 
stores want to have the same quality of 
merchandise throughout the Nation. 
“Safeway wants to be known for han- 
dling a certain type of quality,” Shaw 
mentioned. “People who want this type 
of quality return again and again to 
our stores.” 

Shaw said that no matter where lamb 
carcasses are purchased by Safeway, 
Federal grading keeps this quality con- 
stant. 

After commending and thanking par- 
ticipants at the conference for attending, 
A. E. Adams, Mission, Kansas, president 
of the National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, in a prepared statement said: “... 
I hope that this statement will some- 
what clarify our thinking and reasoning 
in taking a stand against the voluntary 
use of Government grading. ... We 
would like to see what the packers and 
chain stores could do for us without it. 

“We lamb feeders are dissatisfied with 
the results we are getting under our 
present marketing system. We are not 
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out to fight either the chain stores, large | 
or small packers, but we are out to do : 
everything we effectively can to deal f 
with the parts of the highly competitive | 
merchandising system that hold the 
bulk of our sales at the level of the low- 
est bidder. 

“The answer to this problem does not 
lie in standardization, but rather in the 
development of demand for our product 
over a broad area, through individual 
initiative of packers and merchandisers 
and by advertising and promotional ac- 





tivities which will be made possible with 
the use of (Section) 708 funds. Stand- 
ardization of our product however well 
administered does not improve the facil- 
ities for this type of merchandising to 
operate. In fact, it works against it... .” 

At the outset of the conference, Gar- 
land Russell of Swift and Company and 
chairman of the sheep and lamb commit- 
tee of the American Meat Institute, said 
that although his committee was opposed 
to compulsory grading of lamb, they 
were not taking a position opposing vol- 
untary Federal lamb grading. 

However, Russell stated that there are 
temporary dissatisfactions with grading 
standards and their application. He said 
that standards have been changed sev- 
eral times in the past and that dissatis- 
faction has continued to exist. “Lamb 
does not lend itself to grading by objec- 
tive standards, and there is bound to 
be some human error in grading,” Russell 
commented. 


Growers and feeders should be ap- 
prised of the economic effects of grading 
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lambs, according to Russell. He said that 
grading places lamb in “standard” classi- 
fications and that standard goods do not 
lend themselves to merchandising. In 
citing the effectiveness of promotion of 
brand names, he mentioned Moffat’s 
“Manteca” and Swift’s “Premium” 
brands. 

Don Clyde, a vice president of the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
a member of the special lamb committee 
appointed at the NWGA summer execu- 
tive committee meetings in Yakima, read 
the following report at the meeting: 
“The (NWGA) committee is not satis- 
fied with present procedures and stand- 
ards of grading. We feel there is a great 
deal of room for improvement and re- 
finement in grading of lambs. We are 
going to ask for appointment of repre- 
sentatives from the National Wool 
Growers Association to study certain 
recommendations to pass on to the 
grading service, and we ask other seg- 
ments to do likewise. Through these 
combined recommendations, it is the 
feeling that present grading service can 
be improved, made more foolproof, less 
discriminatory and more effective.” 


After Clyde gave his report, E. F. 
Forbes introduced a motion that each 
segment of the lamb industry appoint 
representatives to serve on a committee 
to work on revision of present grading 
specifications and then meet with rep- 
resentatives of the USDA to work out 
such revisions. The motion passed, and 
the following organizations were named 
as committee members: NWGA, National 
Lamb Feeders Association, Imperial 
Valley Lamb Feeders, American Meat 
Institute, National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, Western States 
Meat Packers Association, National As- 
sociation of Food Chains, and the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers. 

Roy W. Lennartson, deputy adminis- 
trator, marketing services, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, Washington, 
D. C., told the group that the USDA 
depended on packers, feeders and pro- 
ducers to help write standards on the 
basis of what was most practical for 
lamb. He voiced favor in having a com- 
mittee to discuss proposals with the 
Department. 


Upon a suggestion made by J. M. 
Jones, NWGA executive secretary, the 
group adopted a resolution suggesting 
that “all segments of the lamb industry, 
including retailers, processors, lamb 
feeders and producers petition the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the USDA 
to institute a research program to de- 
termine palatability in relation to the 
quality factors considered in the grad- 
ing of carcass lambs.” 


The resolution further recommended 
that a palatability study be made to de- 
termine the relationship of varied age 
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groups of lambs to each other. Such 
study should include a comparison be- 
tween four to five-month-old milk lambs 
and eight to nine-month-old milk lambs 
and eight to 10-month-old fed lambs with 
10 to 15-month-old ovine. 

It was also suggested that “such a 
study should take into account the cut- 
out values of various grades and weights 
of carcasses and palatability of these 
grades and weights of lamb carcasses 
as evidenced by participants in the sur- 
vey.” 

The relationship between present Fed- 
eral grading classifications and what the 
housewife wants on her table brought 
about this recommendation. Many con- 
ference attendants voiced the belief that 
the grading system should be revised 
to make higher selling carcasses more 
nearly what the housewife presently 
wants rather than something she doesn’t 
want. 


James A. Hooper, Salt Lake City, sec- 
retary of the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, said that he thought present 
Federal grading works to the detriment 
of the producer. He told of receiving 
reports from packers stating that the 
grading was most discouraging and that 
they must buy lambs not according to 
market, but according to the way they 
are going to be Government graded. 
Hooper stated that some feedlot lambs 
may grade prime but that the house- 
wives won’t buy them because they are 
too fat. He said in order for producers 
to stay in business their concern should 
be in giving the housewife the kind of 
meat she wants. 


After much discussion on suggested 
changes of present grading specifications, 
it was decided that the two major crit- 
icisms were: 

(1) The amount of emphasis in grad- 
ing inside fat—overflow on the backbone, 
feathering, and streaking of the flank 
meat—as compared to the credit given 
to conformation and finish. 


(2) The question of maturity and 
basis for determination of maturity of 
lamb and consequent downgrading. 


Attending the conference were: 


JoHN H. BRECKENRIDGE, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
president, NWGA. 

ANGUs McINTOsH, Las Animas, Colorado, 
vice president, NWGA. : 

Don CLYDE, Heber City, Utah, vice presi- 
dent, NWGA. 

J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, executive 
secretary, NWGA. 

E. E. Marsu, Salt Lake City, assistant 
secretary, NWGA. 

LEONARD Hay, Rock Springs, Wyoming, 
president, Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. P ; 

Luoyp AVILLA, Red Bluff, California, presi- 
dent, California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 

J. B. McCorp, Coleman, Texas, vice presi- 
dent, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association. 

KEMPTON CLARK, Woodland, California, 
CWGA. 


ERNEST L. WILLIAMS, San An 
secretary, Texas Sheep and 
Association. 

W. P. WinG, San Francisco, California, 
secretary, California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

JAMES A. Hooper, Salt Lake City, secretary, 
Utah Wool Growers Association. 

A. E. ADAMS, Mission, Kansas, president, 
National Lamb Feeders Association. 

GALE D. SmiTH, Salt Lake City, Producers 
Livestock Marketing Association. 

E. F. Forses, San Francisco, California, 
president, Western States Meat Packers 
Association. 

DouGLas N. ALLAN, San Francisco, James 
Allan & Sons. 

AteED P. Davies, Chicago, Illinois, director, 
American Meat Institute. 

GARLAND RUSSELL, Chicago, Swift and Com- 
pany and American Meat Institute. 

NATE MoRANTZ, Los Angeles, California, 
State Packing Company. 

A. D. Mace, Dixon, California, Mace Meat 
Company. 

PAUL MCFARLAND, Salt Lake City, McFar- 
land Meat Company. 

Tom GRIFFEL, San Francisco, H. Moffat 
Company (Union Sheep Company). 

GENE RANCONI, Santa Cruz, California, 
Walti Schilling Company. 

HANs J. ADLER, Vallejo, California, Polano 
Meat Company. 

DouG CLIFFORD, Denver, 
Clifford Company. 

MERRILL PARKIN, Salt Lake City, Salt Lake 
Union Stockyards. 

FRED CLYMER, Ogden, 
Company. 

SetH T. SHAw, Washington, D. C., Safeway 
Stores. 

DouG JARRETT, Washington, D. C., Atlas 
Meat Company (Safeway). 

Roy W. LENNARTSON, Washington, D. C., 
deputy administrator, marketing services, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 

J. C. PIERCE, Washington, D. C., Grading 
Service, USDA. 

Pat MurRPHY, Washington, D. C., Grading 
Service, USDA. 

Morris H. Taytor, Logan, Utah, Extension 
Service, Utah State Agricultural College. 
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Second-day conference activity called 
for lamb carcass inspection and dis- 
cussion. 
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ARKETING problems were the basis 

for major discussions at the 28th 
annual convention of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association. Chief interest of 
those who were gathered at the Denver 
Hotel in Glenwood Springs July 20, 21, 
and 22 was focused on Rule 10-C of the 
Denver Union Stock Yard Company. 
This rule, established earlier this year 
by the Stock Yard Company, prohibits 
registered commission firms and dealers 
who operate on the Denver market and 
use facilities of the Stock Yard Company 
from buying and selling in the country, 
either as agents'or speculators, in cer- 
tain areas of Colorado (all of the State 
except the eastern tier of counties). 
The Producers Livestock Marketing Cor- 
poration has filed formal complaint with 
the Livestock Division of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA, against 
the ruling. 

At the conclusion of the convention 
the Colorado Association voted to take 
no position on the question until after 
the regulation has been considered by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

President L. M. Pexton of the Denver 
Union Stock Yard Company defended 
the ruling as a means of creating a 
strong and permanent price-basing point 
in one of the principal convention ad- 
dresses. Taking the other side was Judge 
Dan Hughes of Montrose. His position 
was that all methods of marketing should 
be left open to producers and that the 
Denver stock yard regulation was a step 


Colorado Holds 28th 
Annual Convention 


in the direction of closing all outlets 
except the central market. 

Messrs. Pexton and Hughes also took 
part in a panel discussion of this subject. 
J. S. Hofmann of Montrose served as 
panel moderator and other members 
were Frank Meaker and Howard K. 
Longer. 

The part which the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch, AMS, plays in the over- 
all marketing picture was outlined by 
Charles Jennings, its area director in 
Denver. 

NWGA President J. H. Breckenridge 
reported to the Colorado group on the 
past activities of the National Wool 
Growers Association and outlined some 
of its future plans. 

Benefits that might be achieved 
through activation of Section 708 of the 
National Wool Act were described by 
G. N. Winder. As president of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., 
he also told how that organization was 
set up to supervise the lamb and wool 
promotion programs that could be insti- 
tuted with funds provided under Section 
708. 

Other interesting convention talks 
were made by President Meaker of the 
Colorado Association; Mrs. C. A. Hitch- 
born, president of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary; Dr. Rue Jensen of the Colorado 
A&M College on the progress of the 
study there on vibrionic abortion in 
sheep; John J. Heckman, general man- 
ager of the Lamb and Calf Division, 





The men pictured above were elected as officers of the Colorado 
Association for 1955-'56. They are from left to right, Robert 
V. Haigler, Monte Vista, vice president; Elton Gent, Craig, vice 
president; Chester Price, Montrose, president; Sandy Scott, Aztec, 
New Mexico, vice president; and J. E. Wagner, Lamar, vice 
president. 































































































Frank Meaker, right, outgoing president of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association, presents Brett 
Gray with a wrist watch for his outstanding service 
to the sheepmen of Colorado and the Nation. Gray 
retired as secretary of the Colorado Association at 
their annual convention. 


Armour and Company; and E. N. Pohle, 
director of the United States Wool Lab- 
oratory at the Denver Federal Center. 
Mr. Pohle told of recent research work 
on the wool fiber and the proposed new 
official standards for wool grades. City 
Manager A. E. Axtell gave the address 
of welcome and Robert Haigler of Monte 
Vista responded. 

Chester Price of Montrose was selected 
as president of the Colorado Association 
for the next year. He succeeds Frank 
Meaker, also of Montrose, who has 


headed the organization during the past 


two years. Vice presidents for the com- 
ing year are: Robert Haigler of Monte 
Vista; Elton Gent of Craig; Sandy Scott 
of Aztec, New Mexico; and J. E. “Jim” 
Wagner of Lamar. 

Elected as Colorado’s directors on the 
American Sheep Producer’s Council 
were: G. N. Winder and Frank Meaker. 

Brett Gray, secretary of the Colorado 
Association for the past 51% years, re- 
signed at the conclusion of the conven- 
tion. His very valuable services were 
recognized by a standing vote of thanks 
from the convention floor, a commenda- 
tory resolution and the presentation of 
an engraved gold watch at the conven- 
tion banquet. Dale E. Gillan, who has 
been assistant secretary for several 
months, succeeds Mr. Gray. 

G. N. Winder was honored at the ban- 
quet with the Swift Centennial Award; 
and a bronze plaque was presented by 
the Colorado Wool Growers Association 
to Willard Simms for his personal work 
in behalf of the industry. Mr. Simms 
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recently resigned as editor of the Record 
Stockman to accept the post of general 
manager of the National Western Stock 


Show. 

In addition to the formal convention 
banquet, entertainment included a de- 
licious barbecue at the Roaring Fork 
Picnic Grounds. A hat drawing as an 
audience-getter was held at the opening 
of each convention session. The hats 
were presented by friendly business firms 


of Denver. 
Colorado wool growers took the fol- 
lowing action at their annual convention: 


Resolved that the association should take 
plenty of time to reach its decision on reg- 
ulation No. 10 of the Denver Union Stocl 
Yard Company and make no decision until 
after the regulation has been considered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. _ 

Announced its intention of making a 
particular effort to obtain a round table 
discussion with representatives of packers, 
railroads, bankers and chain stores to cor- 
rect any discrepancy in the marketing and 
distribution of lamb. ; 

Decided to postpone action on lamb grad- 
ing until after the Salt Lake City meeting 
July 29-30. ‘ 

Expressed appreciation to the wool han- 
dlers who have helped in collection of dues; 
expressed willingness to cooperate in every 
way possible with handlers not making 
collection to insure their assistance in the 
future. 

Reiterated conviction that an adequate 
protective tariff is needed at all times on 
raw and manufactured wool. 

Expressed appreciation to members of 
Congress, particularly those instrumental 
in securing passage of the National Wool 
Act of 1954, and to friends in the State 
legislature who have worked untiringly in 
behalf of the sheep industry and asked 
their continued support. 

Requested the President of the United 
States to sign immediately the bill changing 
mining laws and urged that every possible 
means be used to curtail operations of so- 
called “weekend” prospectors on _ public 
lands that are not in the best interests of 
those lands. 





DALE E. GILLAN 


New Secretary of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association. 
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Urged all railroads and truckers to make 
every effort to improve service and handling 


of sheep and lambs. Urged abolition of 
8 percent excise tax on livestock transpor- 
tation because of inequities on various 
classes of livestock. 

Favored lower freight rates wherever 
possible, and opposed any increase whatso- 
ever for lamb and wool products. 

_ Requested that the Colorado Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture lift the quarantine 
against western Kansas since no outbreak 
of scabies in sheep has occurred there dur- 
ing the past three years. ; 

Expressed appreciation of the research 
work being done in the Intermountain 
Sheep Disease Laboratory at the Denver 
Federal Center and urged its continuance 
into the distant future. 

Commended Colorado A&M Experiment 
Station and its staff for research work on 
vibrionic abortion in sheep. 

Recommended that legislation be enacted 
to assess cattle and poultry two mills for 
predator and rodent control, the fund to 
be equally divided between the control 
projects. 

_ Urged the increased use of steel traps 
in bobcat control. 

Recommended the continued use of poison 
stations in coyote control and asked for an 
increase in rabbit control work by State 
and Federal agencies. 

Reaffirmed stand that bear is, and 
should be classed by law, a predator. 

Reindorsed Fish and Game stand on pay- 
ments to ranchers for losses from protected 
animals. 

Expressed appreciation to all those con- 
tributing ‘to the success of the convention 
and particularly to Bill Clough for his 
services in making Colorado conventions 
such enjoyable affairs. 

Expressed appreciation to Brett Gray, 
who is leaving the Colorado Association 
after five years as its secretary, for his 
valuable Services and wished him much 
success in his future undertakings. 


Seasonal Price Trend 
Guide Now Available 


O growers of meat animals who must 

plan present production for future 
sale, knowledge of seasonal price trends 
can be a helpful guide to management, 
according to a new USDA handbook. 

The publication, entitled “Charting 
the Seasonal Market for Meat Animals” 
—Agricultural Handbook No. 83—in- 
cludes 29 charts showing indexes of the 
seasonal trends for livestock meats. 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
handbook describes the most common 
seasonal patterns in production, market- 
ing, and prices for each of the meat 
animals and for meat. 

The seasonal price pattern is a good 
starting point for anticipating the short- 
run futures for the prices of animals, 
the handbook states. But as average sea- 
sonal trends are seldom followed exactly 
in a given year, every producer is advised 
to use other current information in 
arriving at his judgment of the economic 
outlook for his products in a particular 
year. With knowledge of the seasonal 
outlook, the producer can often adjust 





his production program so as to avoid 
need for marketing in the months when 
lowest prices are normally expected. 

Single copies of the handbook may be 
obtained free on request from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, AMS, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Pendleton Opens Wool 
Display in Disneyland 


OOL is being well represented in 

Walt Disney’s famous new Disney- 
land, recently completed amusement park 
at Anaheim, California. 

Progressive-minded Pendleton Woolen 
Mills of Portland, Oregon, under the di- 
rection of their President C. M. Bishop, 
have placed a display of men’s and wom- 
en’s woolen sportswear in the setting 
of an old-fashioned dry goods store in 
Disneyland. 

Plans call for the company to contact 
the merchants in the home towns of tour- 
ists who have visited the exhibit. 


Western apparel is being stressed in 
the 2,100 square foot operation. This will 
include western hats, leather goods and 
boots to give the effect of a general store. 

William Carpenter, with a public re- 
lations background, heads the Pendleton 
staff of eight at the exhibit. The firm 
expects to reach five million people each 
year and considers it a new advertising 
approach. Annual cost to the firm is 
estimated as the equivalent of two pages 
of advertising in one of the national 
magazines. 

In another sharp advance to the wool 
industry, Pendleton recently attracted 
attention when they announced: “To 
provide the consumer with accurate in- 
formation on wool, and: to serve teach- 
ers, students, other educational groups, 
also retail sales personnel in understand- 
ing wool’s distinctive values, Pendleton 
has added a Home Economics Depart- 
ment. This division is under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Emma L. Rogness, whose 
specialized training and experience in 
teaching and extension work amply 
qualify her for this service.” 

The news letter went on to state that 
“this department will actively cooperate 
with the wool growers’ promotional or- 
ganizations, and The Wool Bureau in 
projects such as the “Make It Yourself 
With Wool Contest,” and will supply 
up-to-date information on the proper 
care of woolens to insure the full real- 
ization of their superior values.” 

Pendleton products are made of 100 
percent virgin wool. They are proud of 
that fact and carry on a wide advertising 
and promotion program to let consumers 
know the value of such wearing apparel, 
blankets, and robes. ‘ 
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One Percent Drop Noted 


In 1955 Lamb Crop 


HE United States 1955 lamb crop is 

estimated by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service at 20,092,000 lambs, 1 
percent or 180,000 head smaller than 
the 1954 crop of 20,272,000 lambs. The 
1953 estimate showed 19,600,000 lambs 
and the 10-year (1944-53) average is 
21,390,000 head. 

In the 13 western range States, there 
is a drop of 373,000 head or 3 percent. 
The crop in this area is estimated at 
12,490,000 this year. In 1954 it was 
12,863,000 and 12,275,000 in 1953. South 
Dakota is the only western State that 
registered an increase. There the crop 
is about 11 percent larger. 

Breeding ewes in the 13 western sheep 
States on January 1, 1955—14,218,000 
head—were 2 percent smaller than a 
year earlier. There were decreases in 
all 11 far western States, while Texas 
had the same number, with South Da- 
kota having an increase of about 11 per- 
cent. 


Lamb Crop Percentages 


Record high lamb crop percentages 
were reported in Montana, South Dakota, 
and Washington. Lamb crop percentages 
for 1955 were higher than in 1954 in 
Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, Wash- 
ington, and South Dakota. Smaller lamb- 
ing percentages than in 1954 are indi- 
cated for Wyoming, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon, California and Texas, 
with Nevada having the lowest percent- 
age in recent years. For the U. S. asa 
whole, the lamb crop percentage was 95. 
In the 13 western States, it was 88. 

There were no severe winter and 
spring storms, except for local spring 
storms in Montana and Wyoming. Range 
feed conditions were poor to fair during 
the fall of 1954, continuing into the 
spring of 1955, in Wyoming, Texas, 
Nevada, Utah, and parts of New Mexico 
where supplemental feeding helped to 
maintain sheep. New range feed growth 
was late in the northern plains, the 
Northwest, Utah and Nevada. Spring 
rains improved grazing in parts of the 
Northwest, Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming. 
Recent rains improved range feed in 
West Texas and New Mexico. Grazing 
conditions are good in Montana, the 
Northwest, western Colorado, most of 
Wyoming, South Dakota, and on higher 
ranges. 


Early Lamb Crop 


The 1955 early lamb crop was about 
26 percent of the total western lambs 
and was slightly larger than in 1954, 
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with most of the increase in Texas. The 
crop of early lambs in the 11 far western 
States (excluding Texas and South Da- 
kota) was slightly larger than in 1954. 
California and Arizona had about the 
same number of early lambs as in 1954. 
In Idaho, Oregon and Washington, the 
early lamb crop was slightly smaller than 
in 1954, with the development of the 
early lambs retarded by cool weather and 
delayed new feed. The marketing of 
early lambs from Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington to late July was smaller 
than the heavy, early movement in 1954. 
Marketings of early lambs and old-crop 
lambs were rather large in Texas dur- 
ing the spring and early summer 

The late lamb crop in the 11 far west- 
ern States is about 6 percent smaller 
than in 1954, with Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and New Mexico showing a 4 
percent reduction, and the other seven 
States down 8 percent. 

The Texas late lamb crop is smaller 
than in 1954, but there is an increase 
in the late lamb crop of South Dakota. 


The holding of ewe lambs from the 
1954 lamb crop in the 11 far western 
States was slightly larger than from 
the 1953 lamb crop, but hardly large 
enough to maintain ewe numbers. Ewe 
lamb holdings from the 1954 lamb crop 
were fairly large in Texas and South Da- 
kota. There has been limited contracting 


of feeder lambs for late summer and fal] 
delivery. 


In the “Native” Sheep States 





The 35 “native” sheep States have a ; 
1955 lamb crop of 7,602.000 head, an 


increase of nearly 3 percent or 193,000 
lambs over the 1954 crop of 7,409,000 
lambs, which compares with 6,771,000 
lambs in 1953, and the 10-year (1944-53) 
average of 7,371,000 lambs. 

The 35 “native” sheep States had 
7,022,000 breeding ewes on January 1, 
1955, compared with 6,991,000 head a 
year earlier, and 6,956,000 ewes on 
January 1, 1953. 


Grand National Offers 
$8,000 in Sheep Awards 


VER $8,000 in premiums will be 

offered in the sheep division at the 
11th annual Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, Horse Show and Rodeo, to 
be held in the famed San Francisco Cow 
Palace from October 28 to November 6 
inclusive. 

Total premiums, prizes and purses in 
the Livestock, Rodeo and Horse Show 
Division of the Exposition will total 
$156,233. 

Breeding sheep premiums have nearly 
all been raised and are broken down as 
follows: Columbias, $895; Suffolks, 
$1,053; Hampshires, $995; Shropshires, 
$883; Corriedales, $843; Dorsets, $793; 
Rambouillets, $793; and Southdowns, 
$793. Premiums in the fat lamb classes 
total $1,198. 


The 1955 Lamb Crop 






































BREEDING EWES 1 YR.+ LAMBS SAVED 
JANUARY 1 oe oe 
PERCENT OF EWES 1+ THOUSAND HEAD 
Thousands (Add 000) JANUARY 1 (Add 000) a4 
10-Yr. Av. 10-Yr. Av. 10-Yr. Av. - 
State 1944-53 1954 1955 1944-53 1954 1955 1944-53 1954 1955 
Arvigona* .............. 352 326 301 81 86 84 283 279 252 
California ............ 1,559 1,493 1,433 91 95 94 1,411 1,418 1,347 
Colorado .............. 1,148 1,036 995 92 96 97 1,050 995 965 
NN hee 970 857 848 107 115 112 1,033 986 950 
MO@MIAHA. ..........:.. 1,646 1,298 1,259 84 90 91 1,382 1,168 1,146 
Nevada ................ 409 382 363 82 88 80 336 336 290 
New Mexico ........ 1,191 981 953 73 TT 79 861 759 756 
Gramm. ............. 671 583 560 95 101 100 632 589 560 
South Dakota ... 840 758 835 91 101 102 752 767 851 
ae 5,055 3,665 3,665 68 77 76 3,454 2,822 2,785 
eee! 1,245 1,187 1,116 82 87 86 1,021 1,033 960 
Washington ........ 270 234 225 110 114 117 296 267 263 
Wyoming ............ 1,904 1,699 1,665 79 85 82 1,509 1,444 1,365 
Total 13 
Western States....17,260 14,499 14,218 81 89 88 14,019 12,863 12,490 
Total 35 
Native States ... 7,236 6,991 7,022 102 106 108 7,371 7,409 17,602 
U. S. 
ee 24,496 21,490 21,240 88 94 95 21,390 20,272 20,092 
*Includes Indian-owned sheep in New Mexico and Arizona. 
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News from the 
NWGA committee on 


Lamb promotion 


and 


research 


EPTEMBER marks the end of the 
first year of National Wool Growers’ 

lamb promotion endeavors. Activities of 
NWGA’s new office have been varied 
both in locale and type during the past 
12 months. 

A quick rundown shows that the Mis- 
souri Basin States, Texas, California 
plus Washington and Colorado have been 
recipients of most of the activity. State 
and area promotions have been the pri- 
mary concern of the Lamb Promotion 
office to date. However, the aim has 
been to call attention to lamb on a na- 
tional scale when and where possible. 

How has this been done? 

Biggest job of cross-country promo- 
tion is going on presently. Point-of-pur- 
chase material—posters, recipes and 
other inside-the-store aids to help sell 
lamb—are being supplied merchandisers 
in many sections of the country. This 
marks an important step in lamb promo- 
tion. For the first time sheepmen are 
offering market operators top-class ad- 
vertising material that calls attention to 
the product they are interested in sell- 
ing—lamb. A total of 15,000 posters 
will be made available to chain and in- 
dependent meat dealers in the Nation 
during the next three months. More than 
half million recipes will be distributed. 


In addition to the present supply, the 
past year has seen five thousand large 
four-color posters and 10 thousand 
smaller posters hung on wires or pasted 
on meat market behind-the-counter mir- 
rors. A total of more than 400,000 
recipes developed by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board have been dis- 
tributed in Texas, California, Oregon 
and Washington. 
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Is point-of-purchase material impor- 
tant? 

Yes, is the answer given by those con- 
cerned with selling lamb at the retail 
level. But, they advise, make sure that 
your ad material is of the best quality. 
Competition by other commodities gives 
dealers wide choice of point-of-purchase 
material. Since most of it is free, the 
operator can concern himself with only 
the best of a wide and varied selection. 

But this is not the full story of 
NWGA’s Lamb Promotion efforts. Be- 
sides concerning itself with merchandis- 
ers, there has been an all-out attempt 
to bring lamb recognition in the eyes of 
important food editors in leading wom- 
en’s and home magazines. This year 
lamb dominated food pages in important 
slick magazines with combined circula- 
tions in excess of 40 million. 


News releases, feature material and 
recipes, edited by the Lamb Promotion 
office, were sent to more than 2,500 news- 
papers. A total of more than 12,000 sep- 
arate “messages” about lamb, in com- 
bination with 2,000 newspaper mats 
showing lamb dishes, and human interest 
features hit food desks in Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Missouri and Kan- 
sas. 

Coupled with this effort were personal 
contacts, and exclusive materials pro- 
vided larger daily papers in States con- 
cerned with promoting lamb. Radio and 
TV food editors too, have not been over- 
looked. Five hundred complete TV 
scripts, edited by Lamb Promotion, were 
mailed to television programmers. TV 
and radio time was purchased in Texas 
and California by National Wool Grow- 
ers Lamb Promotion committee to bring 


consumers’ attention to lamh’s availabil- 
ity in statewide promotions in those 
States. 

At the county level, both agricultural 
agents and home demonstration agents 
have been included in the undertakings 
of NWGA’s “eat-more-lamb” campaigns. 
Besides furnishing material for home 
demonstration personnel’s releases to 
county papers, Lamb Promotion offered 
recipes plus lamb charts. In many cases, 
home demonstrators used the free ma- 
terial as basis for lamb cooking demon- 
strations. 


Throughout the present lamb promo- 
tion program it has been the prime aim 
of the committee to make as many 
friends as possible. Lamb Promotion 
has concerned itself seriously with other 
products that can be combined with lamb 
advertising-wise. 

In cases where other products have 
used lamb in advertising, it has been 
policy to reciprocate. During the past 
year, the Pineapple Association, the 
National Rice Growers Association, the 
California Peach Association, the Bart- 
lett Pear Board, American Wine Insti- 
tute, the California Vegetable Growers 
Association, National Yam Growers 
group and a number of others have given 
lamb consideration in their ads and news 
releases. Insofar as possible Lamb Pro- 
motion has reciprocated. 


Nationally advertised products, includ- 
ing Kraft Foods, Gerber Baby Foods, 
Campbell Soup, Hunts Foods, have given 
lamb special attention in their ads in 
magazines that have included Life, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Women’s Home 
Companion and other publications whose 
per page advertising rate reach five fig- 
ures. Kraft went all out in their efforts 
showing “Salads That Go With Lamb” 
and included the combination in their 
nationally televised half-hour show. 

The list grows daily. 

One thing seems sure. Nothing can 
take the place of an aggressive approach. 
Lamb is out to make as many friends 
as possible. The work of “letting others 
know you are in business” is an impor- 
tant function and often times leads to 
many important doorways. 

Many thousand column-inches of lamb 
recipes and features have appeared in 
magazines and newspapers, color lamb 
food photographs have been shown in 
Sunday supplements of big dailies, a 
host of TV and radio lamb programs 
were heard and seen the past twelve- 
month period and many chainwide and 
independent market “lamb specials” have 
made their bows in many sections of the 
country because of the direct, positive 
approach made by the Lamb Promotion 
Committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers. 

—Cy Cress, Director 

NWGA Lamb Promotion Committee 
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OLLOWING the current pattern of wavering lamb and 

wool prices, bidding at the 40th National Ram Sale see- 
sawed considerably and when the final lot of rams was 
declared “sold” the per-head average price had weakened 
to 24 percent below the 1954 figure. 

An average price of $97.25 was paid on 1,301 rams at 
the August 18-19 sale. This compares with the 1954 average 
of $121.03 on 1,247 head. Site of the sale is the Livestock 
Coliseum, Ogden, Utah. 

More buyers than in 1954 bid on quality offerings at 
the 40th anniversary sale. Two outstanding Suffolk rams 
consigned by C. M. Hubbard and Son, Junction City, Oregon, 
brought $1,050 and $1,000. Hubbard continued his sales- 
topping ways when a pen of three registered Suffolk rams 
brought $400 per head. Ralph Pembrook of Big Lake, Texas 
purchased all of Hubbard’s consignment. 

Sale prices sprung off to a fairly strong start, as Co- 
lumbia rams were first in the ring on the morning of August 
18. When the 188 rams of the “dual-purpose” breed had been 
sold, statisticians found that an average price of $72.75 per 
head had been paid. This compares with a $53.74 average 
on 230 head last year. 


R. J. Shown of Monte Vista, Colorado, brought the sales- 
topping Columbia stud ram to the sale. The heavy-boned 
Columbia sold to Mike Hayes, Denver, at $385. Shown also 
sold the top Columbia registered and range pens. Nick 
Chournos, Tremonton, Utah, purchased both pens—the five 
head of registered at $160 per head and the five head of 
range rams at $125 pér head. 

Bidding enthusiasm weakened when Rambouillet rams 
opened the afternoon session. Three hundred and seven 


head averaged $76.05, while in 1954 an average of $91.13 
was paid on 311 head. 
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AT THE 40th NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Uncertainty Brings Lower Prices 


Top-selling Rambouillet stud ram was consigned by 
George L. Beal and Sons, Ephraim, Utah. The full-fleeced 
ram was purchased at $585 by the Strate Brothers, Spring 
City, Utah. 

Two pens of registered Rambouillet rams—consigned 
by George L. Beal and Sons and the Nielson Sheep Company, 








also from Ephraim—sold high at $150 per head for five head. 
The W. I. Gilbreath Estate of Monte Vista, Colorado, pur- 
chased both lots of rams. 

Shorn Rambouillet range rams were next through the 
ring. A Nielson Sheep Company consignment of five head 
sold to Leo Petrie, Turner, Montana, at $110 per head, to 
top sales in this division. 

Limited demand was also voiced on other whitefaced 
offerings. Twenty-nine head of Rambouillet-Lincoln cross- 
breds averaged $48.41; 10 head of Rambouillet-Columbia 
crossbreds brought $46; 15 Targhees averaged $27.50; and 
65 Panama rams averaged $48.41, the latter being some $14 
higher than a year ago. 

Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho, and Fred M. Laidlaw of Mul- 
doon, Idaho, consigned top-selling Panama rams. Horn’s 
stud lamb brought $110 and was purchased by Fred Laid- 
law. Laidlaw’s top-sellers, a registered pen at $72.50 per 
head and a range pen at $58 per head were both purchased 
by the R. C. Rich Sheep Company, Burley, Idaho. 

Second-day’s selling saw demand on blackfaced rams 
quite high and competitive bidding became heated on several 
occasions. 


Hampshires averaged $95.46 for 98 head, compared with 
a ’54 average of $121.01 for 99 head. 


An outstanding Hampshire stud ram was purchased 
by ram sale consignor, Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, 
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Jerome, Idaho, at $800. This top ram was consigned by the 
Matthews Brothers of Ovid, Idaho. 

T. B. Burton of Cambridge, Idaho, (another ram sale 
consignor) bought the high-selling registered Hampshire 
pen at $200 each on five head. Matthews Brothers also con- 
signed this lot. 

Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires consigned the top 
Hampshire range ram pen. Five head were purchased by 
Clark J. Hutchinson, LaJara, Colorado, at $70 per head. 

A total of 186 head of Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred rams 
averaged $104.64 to drop considerably from the 1954 average 
of $157.54 on 134 head. Bidding was very brisk in this 
division, however. 

A pen of 10 large Suffolk-Hampshires consigned by the 
Olsen Brothers of Spanish Fork, Utah, sold at $230 per head 
to top this division. They were purchased by Nick Chournos. 


THE SALE IN DETAIL 


COLUMBIAS 


Alden K. Barton & Sons, Manti, Utah 
Lot 3, 1 Stud Yearling to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, Alberta, 
Se ee irene $ 12 
Lot 11, 1 Stud Yearling to R. Bob Robinson, Logan, 
Utah 


$B ita os ass cpsaupaucaagocsau be siseneipiabvoke Sie eamiantnen tera eusemionceseats 110.00 
Lot 18, 5 Registered Yearlings to Ronald Jeppesen, 
Mantua, I oss nedhcs ce cet soccer asiacen ene ooccawaeictnpendoroemeenieeoe 50.00 
Lot 35, 5 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho... 45.00 
Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 7, 1 Stud Yearling to Byron Snow, Logan, Utah ........ 300.00 
Lot 14, 1 Stud Yearling to Asa V. Perkes, Leslie, Idaho.. 140.00 


Lot 20, 5 Registered Yearlings to Soulen Livestock Co., 
Lo eee ne Ona are ieeestsaaesbaneseecsiee ‘57.50 
Lot 30, 10 Range Yearlings to Soulen Livestock Co., 


ee Ee SO aE ee eo 47.50 
Lot 40, 5 Range Yearlings to Carl H. Seely, Meeker, 

ie ie eae ee oe I ee neonate 41.00 
Lot 44, 5 Range Yearlings to Mike Hayes, Denver, 

MEN 5c ese ticr sev ea rich uosievesebe=essex aan teenlaeals Seatac te 41.00 

Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 8, 1 Stud Yearling to Ronald Jeppesen, Mantua, 

1 EE ees EERE AEN EY CINE TS 135.00 
Lot 23, 5 Registered Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 4288 

oo. 5th Bast, Salt Lake City,. Utah ........................ 57.50 
Lot 29, 5 Range bincasthiend to Gaston Carricaburu, 

Geneva, Cl Ee Ee Ann Teen ent IO 65.00 

E. J. Handley, McMinnville, Oregon 
Lot 34, 5 Range Yearlings to Soulen Livestock Co., 
I EN 9 alten Baa is aap opie auadatnbenencen aes 42.50 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 6, 1 Stud Yearling to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, Alberta, 

Canada LEER SN SEL eee iar ee re ee nh Oe SEAS eee aD 300.00 
Lot 13, 1 Stud Yearling to Asa V. Perkes, Leslie, Idaho.. 200.00 
Lot 19, 5 Registered Yearlings to Robert Byram & 

Sons, bo A ee en Ie ne ne es 65.00 
Lot 26, 10 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Sons, 

WOT GO, SOON 5 5c eo sie sei cacends revcvecdevlcasecisbeetinieane auc ke 100.00 
Lot 38, 5 Range Yearlings to Asa V. Perkes, Leslie, 

Ce CREO EE SN Se ts De ES 55.00 
Lot 42,'5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy es 4288 So. 

5th East, a oS eo ae ce cere ones sca 51.00 

Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 5, 1 Stud Yearling to Cecil E. Vogelaar, Route 1 

Box 66, Montrose, Colorado: —-........--..c2.<-wescis.--ceecseennes 125.00 
Lot 22, 5 Registered Yearlings to Mike Hayes, Denver, 

NES ERT MND A ISS 2 EN a 42.50 
Lot 31, 5 Range Yearlings to Mike Hayes, Denver, 

RS ee Aaa Rene ae SOE ee Sh ere 42.50 
Lot 41, 10 Range Yearlings to R. Bruce Sullivan, 

MONIT, IN oases ec tees is Sched hems send easeee 41.00 

Henry A. Mansfield, Bluebell, Utah 
Lot 24, 5 Registered Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Lucile, 

Lo ee eRe sO ee ee I em ae 50.00 

Lot 28, 5 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho.. 65.00 
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Suffolk rams—403 head—averaged $137.13. This com- 
pares with a $201.87 average on 355 head a year ago. 

Besides the C. M. Hubbard sales, a Suffolk stud con- 
signed by H. L. Finch and Sons of Soda Springs, Idaho, 
brought $925 from sale consignor Myrthen Moon of Spring- 
ville, Utah. 


B. B. Burroughs of Homedale, Idaho, consigned the top 
pen of Suffolk range rams. Five head sold to Nick Chournos 
at $300 each. 


Special events at the National Ram Sale this year in- 
cluded the Third National Wool Show (see complete report 
on page 26) and the annual Hickory-Pit Barbecue. Over 
500 people attended the Barbecue, where delicious lamb was 
served. Top-notch entertainment, joined with good food, 
made the evening very successful. 


b 





Lot 56: Top-selling pen of registered Panama rams; Con- 
signor—Fred M. Laidlaw (pictured), Muldoon, Idaho; Buyer 
—R. C. Rich Sheep Co., Burley, Idaho; Price—$72.50 per 
head. 





Lot 123: Tied as top-selling pen of registered Rambouillets; 
Consignor—Nielson Sheep Company (Adin Nielson pictured), 


Ephraim, Utah; Buyer—W. |. Gilbreath Estate, Monte Vista, 
Colorado; Price—$150 per head. 
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R. Bob Robinson, Logan, Utah 


Lot 33, 5 Range Yearlings to Mike Hayes, Denver, 
Colorado 





R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Lot 9, 1 Stud Yearling to Mike Hayes, Denver, Colorado.. 
Lot 15, 5 Registered Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
monton, | arate 
Lot a 5 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tremonton, 








Utah 


Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho 
Lot 1, 1 Stud Yearling to J. Harold Reader, Vernal, Utah 
Lot i0, 1 Stud Yearling to Floyd Hawkins, Austin, 

8 MRE it AIRE REECE LAS ALOE ROR 
Lot 16, 5 Registered Yearlings to Carl H. Seely, Meeker, 
i RO ie el IR SE a 
Lot 27, 5 Range Yearlings to Carl H. Seely, Meeker, 
Colorado 
Lot 39, 10 Range Yearlings to Mike Hayes, Denver, 
Colorado 
Lot 48, 5 Range Yearlings to Mike Hayes, Denver, 
oS See 
Lot 45, 5 Range Yearlings to Gerald Bertagnole, 2215 
Berkeley Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 4, 1 Stud Yearling to Carl F. Dodge, Fallon, Nevada 
Lot 12, 1 Stud Yearling to W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, 
Montana 














Cy alan St. Anthony, Idaho 
Lot 2, 1 Stud Yearling to Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho........ 
Lot 21, 5 Registered Yearlings to Soulen Livestock Co., 
OE EES EE ee HR EE AOR e nn 
Lot 36, 5 Range Yearlings to Soulen Livestock Company, 
Weiser, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS 


Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 46, 5 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho 
Lot 47, 10 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Cokeville, 
Vo ae ee ee ae 
Lot 48, 5 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho.. 
Lot 49, 9 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLET-COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 


F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 50, 5 Range Yearlings to Chris Anderson, Sheridan, 
Wyoming Bi scp cise scala eea a tpvaraied cian sirs Sewneee alee tenecsicpeaeneseede~ 


~~ = 5 Range Yearlings to John L. Siddoway, Vernal, 


TARGHEES 


Sieben Live Stock Company, Helena, Montana 


Lot 52, 10 Range Yearlings to Leo Petrie, Turner, 
Montana 
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Lot 48: Top-selling pen of Rambouillet-Lincoln crossbred 
rams; Consignor—Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyo- 
ming; Buyer—Bud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho; Price—$58 per 
head. 
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Lowell Young, St. Anthony, Idaho 
Lot ha 5 Range Yearlings to Leo Petrie, Turner, Mon- 





PANAMAS 


Joseph Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
~~ 1 Stud Ram Lamb to Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, 
SOE ET ie Pan TE eee es en ee 
Lot 62, 5 Range Lambs to Floyd Hawkins, Austin, 
Colorado PM eG NI RO eee te iota Se aA cy eee eel 
Lot 65, 5 Range Lambs to S. Paul Stewart, 994 South 
tate erect, PLOvS, CGE qqn cack a nccccmc ccc ccccssencciseesctnnss 


Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 56, 5 Registered Yearlings to R. C. Rich Sheep 
Company, Soda Springs, Idaho ............--<<:-cccccsessse.cees<oses- 
Lot 60, 9 Range Yearlings to George E. Collard, 733 
North 400 East, Provo, Utah ... 
Lot 64, 10 Range Yearlings to T. “Tracy Wright, 4288 
South 5th Past, Sait Lake City, Utah. ............-.~.6c....... 
Lot 66, 5 Range Yearlings to R. C. Rich Sheep Company, 
Soda Springs, Idaho 





Harry Mevleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho 
~~ a 1 Stud Yearling to Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, 
Er DE eRe eeE ME Bene een oe ee ere ase ree eee 
Lot 59, 6 Range Yearlings to R. C. Stocking, Burley, 
i a eg ee 
Lot 63, 4 Range Yearlings to Leonard Hay, 
Springs, Me ESSE er eee een eee 


Ricks Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 57, 5 Registered Yearlings to Leonard Hay, Rock 
SIERO irs Foo a Soc can odd oenasnatnsodasndepsanebaewens 


Lot 58, 5 Range Yearlings to Leonard Hay, 
Springs, Wyoming ... 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 61, 4 Range Yearlings to Leonard Hay, Rock 
so EES ERS Se SOE eee ee eee ene ne Cr oe ; 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah 
Lot 110, 1 Stud Yearling to C. D. Michaelson, Logan, 





tah 
Lot 739, 5 Registered Yearlings to B. H. Robison, Ely, 
Nevada SE ERR is ee ees nae eran ns 
Lot 140, 5 Range Yearlings to John H. Aagard, Fountain 
2 |S a SEES he Sheer eS Sennen ee 
Lot 154, 5 Range Yearlings to Fred Bertagnole, 1978 
EB. 17th Seuth, Salt Lake City, Utah ...............................- 
Lot 165, 5 Range Yearlings to Charles Vivion, Rawlins, 
Wyoming Se ILS TT ed oD Re ee 
George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 105, 1 Stud Yearling to Strate Brothers, Spring 
SS ees erie eran eae een nC eens 
Lot 115, 1 Stud Yearling to J. R. Broadbent, 1533 Hub- 
bard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah —.....00000000000.. 
Lot _ 1 Stud Yearling to John W. Noh, Kimberly, 
OUR an a leh casas gia Sega eerecntaaacmecekemeaalad 
Lot 125, 5 Registered Rams to W. I. Gilbreath Estate, 
HRN Waa, nC aaa cen oes ce cen paceman i 





ace 


Lot 211: 
Consignor—Matthews Brothers, Ovid, 
Burton, Cambridge, Idaho; Price—$200 per head. 
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Top- ne pen of registered Hampshire rams; 
Idaho; Buyer—T. B. 
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Lot 136, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, Ely, 
Neva da 
Lot 150, 10 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, Ely, 
Nevada EEA ELE RE CE ERR RAL UR OE UR SE ee 
Lot 161, 5 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
Elko, SS EA EE RUD TALEND RATE 
Lot 169, 5 Range Yearlings to George E. Collard, 733 
North 400 East, Provo, Utah 


John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah 

Lot 103, 1 _ Yearling to Lloyd N. Davis, Brigham 
Cit "Utah 

Lot 113, 1 Stud Yearling to Wynn S. Hansen, Collin- 
ston, Utah 

Lot 127, 5 arenes Yearlings to T. M. Sanders, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado 

Lot 138, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, Ely, 
Nevada posites 

Lot 152, 10 Range Yearlings to Leo Bertagnole, 1950 E. 
17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lot 163, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, Ely, 
ten. Oe nen ee Cae eee er eer Ren ae ge 

Lot 171, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Cokeville, 
Wyoming RR E cern ee ean OREN eto Reino eaea oe pobemeel morte at 

Lot 174, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 4288 
So. 5th Past, Salt Lake City, Utah: ...........-...2...........-... 


E. N. Christensen & Son, Levan, Utah 
Lot 144, 5 Range Yearlings to Wright Livestock Co., 
4288 South 5th East, Salt Lake City, Utah ............000..... 


F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 

Lot 109, 1 Stud Yearling to College of Southern Utah, 

Cedar City, Utah 

Lot 131, 5 Registered Yearlings to B. H. Robison, Elko, 
Nevada .. 

Lot 148, 5 Range ‘Yearlings to J. “Perry Olsen, ‘Grand 
Junction, USS EERE NEE eet ar reek tc cease tee 

Lot 156, 10 Range ieeaeneail to Charles Vivion, + ee 
Wyoming .. 





Reuei E. aati Ephraim, U Utah 
Lot 141, 5 Range Yearlings to Eugene Allred, Fountain 
Green, Utah 
Lot 155, 5 Range Yearlings to John H. Aagard, Fountain 
ED RE ee eR oes een ene ink 5 Sh ne. eee 


S. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 107, 1 Stud Yearling to Charles Redd, LaSal, Utah.... 
Lot 117, 1 Stud Yearling to Wynn S. Hansen, Collin- 
PR a Ree ie al eee el) de Ea ee 
Lot 128, 5 Registered Yearlings to Eugene Allred, Foun- 
RN I os asa an as ses ssc cps es casera nan ees 
Lot 139, 5 Range Yearlings to J. Perry Olsen, Grand 
Re SS eee earnest Ae tee 
Lot 153, 10 Range Yearlings to George E. Collard, 733 
North 400 East, Provo, Utah 
Lot 164, 5 Range Yearlings to George E. Collard, 733 
North 400 Bast, Provo, Utah... .cccccccccececsncsecesicces 


College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah 


Lot 106, 1 Stud Yearling to Bar C. Ranch, Norwood, 
SEE EE ee ne Pree A SC 
Lot 116, 1 Stud Yearling to F. R. Christensen & Sons, 
Ephraim, LL Ea ee ane ee eae deer ei 
Lot 126, 4 Registered Yearlings to W. I. Gilbreath 
Estate, Monte: Vista, Colorado) q......q..<.-.-.20c....0--cesccscecsqcsee 


Lloyd N. Davis, Brigham City, Utah 


Lot 145, 5 Range Yearlings to Wright Livestock Co., 
4288 South 5th East, Salt Lake City, Utah ....0000000.... 
Lot 157, 5 Range Yearlings to G. Bertagnole, 2215 
Berkeley Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 


Lot 101, 1 Stud Yearling to Bar C Ranch, Norwood, 
Sg ce at ce GRE AIT AEH, 4 
Lot 111, 1 Stud Yearling to Charles Redd, LaSal, Utah.. 
Lot 119, 1 Stud Yearling to College of Southern Utah, 
Cedar ie EE aa eae eS ON tees 
Lot 129, 5 Registered Yearlings to B. H. Robison, Ely, 
pS EES CER Re RE CRN Pre) SS aa 
Lot 137, 5 Range Yearlings to J. Perry Olsen, Grand 
J unction, IN seers Seats ics ietc gee eta 
Lot 151, 5 Range Yearlings to Gaston Carricaburu, 
Geneva, 1 ESR eens eee Sr SETA” 
Lot 162, 10 Range Yearlings to Leonard Hay, Rock 
Springs, i EE SEN EA MEIN OE SAIN 
Lot 170, 5 Range Yearlings to J. Perry Olsen, Grand 
Junction, Colorado 
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Lot 25: Top selling pen of Columbia range rams; 
Consignor—R. J. Shown (pictured), Monte Vista, 
Colorado; Buyer—Nick Chournos, Tremonton, 
Utah; Price—$125 per head. 





Lot 134: Top-selling pen of Rambouillet range rams; Consignor 
—Nielsen Sheep Company; Buyer—Leo Petrie, Turner, Mon- 
tana; Price—$100 per head. 





Lot 66: Top-selling pen of Panama range rams; Consignor— 
Fred M. Laidlaw; Buyer—R. C. Rich Sheep Co.; Price—$58 
per head. 
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Harold Jensen & Son, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 146, 5 Range Yearlings to Leo Petrie, Turner, 
Montana 


ra Lot 108, 1 Stud Yearling to Bar C Ranch, Norwood, 
; 3S Sai eae Be LAR SEs Mt CR a Ra ee 
Lot 118, 1 Stud Yearling to Henriod Land & Livestock 
Co., Ely, LS SS LE Ee OT ES 
tnd Lot 130, 5 Registered Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
& Lo 0 eR EEE eee TE Aa ee LE 
4! Lot 135, 5 Range Yearlings to Henriod Land & Livestock 
Co., Ely, 1S Cars ene RD 
Lot 149, 5 Range Yearlings to Leo Petrie, Turner, 
(| oO ae ee eee ee ea ee ees 
Lot 160, 10 Range Yearlings to George E. Collard, 733 
North MM PU NU OUND a ois cases cceccScbetvenccnsuoese 
Lot 168, 5 Range Yearlings to J. Perry Olsen, Grand 
Junction, Colorado 














































Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 104, 1 Stud Yearling to Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, 


Uta 
Lot 114, 1 Stud Yearling to Chris Anderson, Sheridan, 


Montana ey TT ee ee ee Te Re, 1 
<. a 1 Stud Yearling to Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, 
2 Lot 1 i bie Tan Go WT Ge 


Estate, Monte Vista, Colorado .....................---.-se-ccse0c-e00--- 
Lot 134, 5 Range Yearlings to Leo Petrie, Turner, 
Montana Re SE eR res eee tay Seema ee 
Lot 148, 10 Range Yearlings to Leo Petrie, Turner, 
as nal laren are ieee Min Mois 
Lot 159, 5 Range Yearlings to Henriod Land & Livestock 
Co., Ely, ‘i ar a Boh RS a Ta eee 
~. Jez, 5 Range Yearlings to Marsing Brothers, Price, 


Lot 173, 5 Range Yearlings to J. Perry Olsen, Grand 
Junction, Colorado 


Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 102, 1 Stud Yearling to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, 
Alberta, ER ay a ee ee tert ih eine ee 
Lot 112, 1 Stud Yearling to Clark J. Hutchinson, La Jara, 
Colorade 


Lot 04, 5 Registered Yearlings to Bar C Ranch, Nor- 
i ee ea ee ae 
Lot 133, 5 Range Rams to Robison & Sorensen, Elko, 
eer en 
Lot 147, 3 Range Yearlings to Ellison Ranching Com- 
pany, Tuscarora, Nevada (Private sale) ........................ 
Lot 158, 5 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, 1533 
Hubbard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah -.......000.0000000..... 
Lot 166, 3 Range Yearlings to Ellison Ranching Com- 
pany, "Tuscarora, Nevada (Private sale) ........0...00..0....... 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


Lot 142, 5 a Yearlings to Leo Petrie, Turner, 
Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 218, 3 Range Yearlings to Wayne C. Haslem, 
Roosevelt, Lo SSE ORS ERs ERE eae 
College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 204, 1 Stud Yearling to T. E. Jeremy, 24 Haxton 
Place, Salt Lake 2 ON ee eS SEE 
Lot 215, 3 Registered Yearlings to Joseph O. Fawcett 
& Sons, |. ie ia aE ail 
Mary Donohoe, Fishtail, Montana 
—s/ 5 Range Yearlings to Willard Petersen, Hyrum, 
REESE aE PERE SE Pe nceaerne Damen 
Lot 225, 5 Range Yearlings to Mike Hayes, Denver, 
Colorado 


Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 206, 1 Stud Yearling to W. E. McCoy, Route 2, 
Buhl, Idaho CESS EIR OLY eet rae Ae SE eee 
Lot 212, 5 Registered Yearlings to Wyoming State 
3 Hospital, Evanston, Wyoming 
: Lot 222, 4 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 4288 
So. 5th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Therald Larsen, Ephraim, Utah 


“Lot 203, 1 Stud Yearling to John A. Rickner, Lavina, 
Montana 
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John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


42.50 


375.00 
375.00 
375.00 
150.00 
110.00 
52.50 
75.00 
57.50 
52.50 


220.00 
425.00 
190.00 
100.00 
75.00 
60.00 
62.50 
60.00 


90.00 


65.00 


150.00 
100.00 


35.00 
35.00 


160.00 
110.00 
50.00 


~ * 


TT PF Ue 





The Livestock Coliseum, Ogden, Utah. Home of the 
National Ram Sale. 
Lot 217, 5 Range Yearlings to John L. Siddoway, Ver- 
LO RR Eee eee Sener eee 50.00 
Lot 224, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 4288 
South 5th East, Salt Lake City, Utah ~........................ 60.00 
Lot 224, 1 Range Yearling to Le Roy G. Webster, Kays- 
REI, CHURN CP UEWEIUC BIOS, «gan ncvnsicsincacececccvnctenvsceccngucsesaevansconee 100.00 
Lot 227, 5 Range Yearlings to Mike Hayes, Denver, 
OE SRS aed ie ROY Set 8 ae NE rey Bese mee Ses EG De ey BRE eats 40.00 
Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 202, 1 Stud Yearling to W. C. McHattie, Helena, 
fe a ae eee ere een ae ee ene 500.00 
Lot 209, 1 Stud Yearling to Pooles’ Magic Valley Hamp- 
GPCR NN ac on cc cu ccenenecenacvacese 800.00 
Lot 211, 5 Registered Yearlings to T. B. Burton, Cam- 
[EE a RSs SES ee eee ene Sees 200.00 
Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 223, 5 Range Yearlings to M. R. Wilde, Croydon, 
| RERRRREA ION oS RSE he ea he RE ee nes ee ee 60.00 
Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho 
Lot 201, 1 Stud Yearling to Leo F. Veo, Cimarron, 
OS EE REISS INE URAL Ce ee ee eee ae ee 250.00 
Lot 208, 1 Stud Yearling to Charles W. Wood, Dixon, 
SS eae ee eee et ee 175.00 
Lot 210, 1 Stud Yearling to J. W. Jamison, 416 Denton 
Way, Santa Roun, Calorie... .---sess-5,--0s- 340.00 
Lot 213, 5 Registered Yearlings to Gilbert Livestock 
Company, Alder, MIORtANG: q...........2<cesccccecssecosnicceouscenense 85.00 
Lot 221, 5 Range Yearlings to Loyd Toone, Croydon, 
LD eee OES SS. ee Seer eee tees te 65.00 
Lot 226, 5 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, Elko, 
pO RSD SES See eee ed areata eee ane a mene eee eee ee 65.00 
Lot 228, 5 Range Yearlings to Clark J. Hutchinson, 
[Bee SS aS SE ee cee went ean eee 70.00 
Lot 229, 2 Range Yearlings to Thousand Peaks Live- 
stock, 1209 Major Street, Salt Lake City, Utah ........ 70.00 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 216, 5 Registered Yearlings to Willard Petersen, 
a ee eae ee ee ane ne 70.00 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan Utah 
Lot 207, 1 Stud Yearling to Fitzgerald Brothers, Kamas, 
a sense ocak poate suas yieandee 210.00 
Lot 214, 5 Registered Yearlings to Charles F. Jacobs, 
Box 19, PUTER COUN oases ono cso ssc sccestnsccessemtdeceaees 100.00 
L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 205, 1 Stud Yearling to Gilbert Livestock Company, 
SI Fy IN Iss ccc ca ccseea oe cass Sys zan se Nove suc aen ia snantneed 135.00 
Lot 220, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 4288 So. 
Sth Rast, Salt Lake City, Utah ........-..-....-<2.2..<.sccecc00e0- . 65.00 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 
R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 234, 4 Range Yearlings to Leo M. Bertagnole, 1950 
E. 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah ............................ 90.00 
Lot 246, 10 Range Lambs to Smith Rancho, Craig, 
TR PG Aiea Lee ee ee Ace nee at oe ee : 80.00 
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Belmar Ranch, Denver, Colorado 


Lot 235, 5 Range Yearlings to Etcheverry Sheep Com- 
pany, Cokeville, Wyoming. ............-------.------+-1---e--tteeeseo 


B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho 


Lot 236, 10 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, 1533 
Hubbard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah -...................... 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 232, 5 Range Yearlings to Alfred Rosa, Pocatello, 
Nese ce eet cart eet aderacacsts nc narinori neal pec eoheets 
Lot 244, 10 Range Yearlings to Leo Bertagnole, 1950 
E. 17th South, Salt. Lake City, Utah .............2-<.....- 
Lot 249, 10 Range Yearlings to Etcheverry Sheep Com- 
eS A Se 
Lot 252, 9 Range Yearlings to Tom Powers, 1833 South 
23rd East, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lot 254, 4 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
Elko, , i aC rie REE LN RI RIL i, 


Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 233, 10 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 


Elko, pip a ER NNR NOI RA LEE II 5 
Lot 245, 10 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 


Elko, ps RRR ee NEON SEAT ROR ML It 
Lot 250, 10 Range Yearlings to J. H. Allen, Draper, 
[i REE PACE SMES a ee we neem Neuer etc neyewe etc 


Lot 253, 5 Range Yearlings to Emory C. Smith, 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah ........................ 
Lot 255, 5 Range Yearlings to Emory C. Smith, 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah ...............00....... 


Jack Eastman, Provo, Utah 


Lot 237, 5 Range Lambs to Fred Ludlow, einen Fork, 
2 ORNATE ASRS Shee Renae STELOS CTR scien ae nae hee reeae 


Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Lot 238, 5 Range Yearlings to L. D. Wilde, 
City, Utah 


W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 
Lot 231, 10 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Sons, 
Route 4, Ogden, Utah 
Lot 243, 5 Range Lambs to J. Perry Olsen, Grand 
PINTO SID coco cw sacepectie sate acjennee ee mes 


Brigham 


Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 230, 10 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
NG ene EO ene nate aS ee ene RE SO 
Lot 242, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
oR "Se ee eR eee be etree ose eeON Re 2 
Lot 248, 4 Range Yearlings to Orson L. Marsing, Price, 
| Co" RET Sia Seek AOR rate HR en at tet, OMEN en One Nia 
Lot 251, 4 Range Yearlings to Marsing Brothers, Price, 
1 NE A EES I a 5 SES a ena Ret ne he eS et Reel 


Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho 


Lot 239, 7 Range Yearlings to Etcheverry Sheep Com- 
pany, ’Cokeville, EIR ccs Dire nee nd 


C. R. Sanderson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colorado 


Lot 240, 9 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, Wheat- 
land, ‘California Sd nN Ee MRP ee BNE Ses mon Mee Ee Le 


77.50 


225.00 


115.00 
90.00 
87.50 

100.00 

100.00 


100.00 
110.00 
120.00 
115.00 
120.00 


60.00 


80.00 


75.00 
67.50 


100.00 
230.00 

72.50 
100.00 


67.50 


L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 


Lot 241, 5 Range Lambs to J. Perry Olsen, Grand 
Junction, Colorado ........ 

Lot ae 5 Range Yearlings to W. Ez. “Young, ‘Corinne, 
MUI ios vccos sacecckn-sasdcecuce choses acbestelseewst coee ne dea tae 


SUFFOLKS 


Earl Armacost, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 362, 10 Range Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep Com- 
pany, Grandview, WII as ioc ccassoccnssncenccerciusiesereeeeetreaaes 


M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 301, 1 Stud Yearling to E. A. Stolworthy, Idaho 
Falls, "Idaho ....... 
Lot 316, 1 Stud Yearling to “Henry Ww. “Richards, ‘4001 
South 11th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lot 328, 5 Registered — = to R. Max . 
R.D. 2, Sandy, Utah .......... 


Roy C. Blakley, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 357, 10 Range a to R. H. Blackford, Wheat- 
land, California ......... . 


Carl Bumgarner, inn Idaho 
- = * 5 — oe to John M. a hectensstiis 
ano : on 


C. F. Burger, Payette, Idaho 
- = 1 Stud Yearling to John M. Garro, Rupert, 
aho 
Lot 340, 5 Registered Yearlings ‘to Bruneau’ ‘Sheep Co., 
Grandview, [oS s 
Lot 352, 5 Range Yearlings t to R. H. ‘Blackford, “Wheat- 
Land, California ......... : 


B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho 
Lot 348, 5 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, Black- 
foot, ‘Idaho ........ 
Lot 377, | 9 Range Yearlings: to Porter Brothers, ‘Morgan, 


Lot ae! 5 Range Yearlings to Porter Brothers, “Morgan, 


Lot 392, 5 Range ‘Yearlings t to Nick < Chournos, T ‘Tremon- 
ton, Utah . ; = 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 

— 1 Stud Yearling to D. V. Hagenbarth, neal 
Met) sc 5 
Lot 332, 5 Registered “Yearlings to John M. “Garro, 

Rupert, Idaho ..... 
Lot 350, 9 Range Yearlings ‘to Matthias ‘Allred, “Foun- 

tain Green, Utah . 
Lot 379, 10 Range Yearlings ‘to. Lloyd WwW. “Keller, 215 
Exchange TNE; NOUR UIRL NO MNOE ooo 5 ccsnasevcs eee ee 
“ = 9 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, Ogden, 
Lot 393, 5 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Ex- 
change were, Cr, ES ONED: ooo nn 
Lot 395, 5 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Exchange 
ONE gO, CIOL Gs scsscc ccc cstissenenrensatendeac NR 


Angel Caras & Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 335, 5 Registered Yearlings to Reed Nielsen, Port- 
age, Utah : 
— 4 Range ‘Yearlings t to John M. . Garro, Rupert, 
RO <2... 





75.00 
75.00 


110.00 


450.00 
800.00 
200.00 


75.00 


90.00 


210.00 
125.00 
70.00 


200.00 
150.00 
135.00 
300.00 


500.00: 
125.00 
85.00 
75.00 
65.00 
80.00 
80.00 


97.50 
95.00 





Lot 125: Tied as the top-selling pen of registered Ram- 
bouillets; Consignor—George L. Beal and Sons, Ephraim, 


Utah; Buyer, W. 


September, 1955 


|. Gilbreath Estate; Price—$150 per head. 


Lot 15: Top-selling pen of registered Columbia rams; Con- 


signor—R. 
head. 


J. Shown; Buyer—Nick Chournos; Price—$160 per 
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Lot 325 & lot 343: Top-selling single Suffolk ram (right) 
and top-selling pen of three registered Suffolk rams; Con- 
signor—C. M. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon; Buyer— 
Ralph Pembrook, Big Lake, Texas; Price—$1,050 for single 
and $400 per head for pen of three. Pictured are left to 
right, Walter P. Hubbard and Charles Buffum, both of 
Junction City, Ralph Pembrook, back, and C. M. Hubbard. 































Lot 392: Top-selling pen of Suffolk range rams; Consignor 
—B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho; Buyer—Nick Chournos; 
Price—$300 per head. Pictured from left to right are Sam 
Chournos, Nick Chournos, (unidentified) and B. B. Bur- 
roughs, holding ram. 


Top-selling pen of Hampshire range rams; Consignor 
—Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho; Buyer— 
Clark J. Hutchinson, LaJara, Colorado; Price—$70 per head. 


Lot 228: 
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C. N. Carlsen & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 





Lot 311, 1 Stud Yearling to Charles R. Kippen & Sons, 









































ER ECTS, ER ee ee ee ee 360.00 
Lot 347, 5 Range Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep Company, 
nn esd a saacedcesscs 100.00 
F. A. & Marian M. Coble, Winters, California 
Lot 312, 1 Stud Yearling to Allied Livestock Company, 
IA TIN fi cats a 350.00 
Lot 324, 1 Two-Year-Old Ram to Allied Livestock Com- 
Co eS eee ere ae 600.00 
Lot 329, 4 Registered Yearlings to Bar C Ranch, Nor- 
I a a at ee cecen 125.00 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 336, 5 Registered Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
Co re eee ee ee ee 87.50 
Lot 366, 5 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, 
Wheatland, ee ae Snel roeee 90.00 
Fred Dickes & Sons, Huntertown, Indiana 
Lot 371, 5 Range Yearlings to Julian Mendiola, On- 
a ee ee ne 67.50 
H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho 
Lot 302, 1 Stud Yearling to Mallon & Vivion, Walden, 
ELSE ES Ee en Se eee 650.00 
Lot 317, 1 Stud Yearling to Mallon & Vivion, Walden, 
OO SERRE a ETE OE See ee eee 650.00 
Lot hn ag 1 Stud Yearling to M. N. Moon, Springville, 
ceieeuitetackass 925.00 
Lot Bat. 5 Registered Yearlings to John M. Garro, 
Rupert, LS EEE NEE eae eee eee ee 210.00 
Lot 349, 10 Range Yearlings to W. A. Banks & Son, 
SPR I ca cee eaves suites 165.00 
Lot 378, 5 Range Yearlings to Lester Oswald, Coal- 
a ere ee ee eee 125.00 
Lot 388, 3 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, 1533 
Hubbard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah —......002000000000.... 105.00 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Lot 342, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. H. Elkington, 
237 South Ridge Avenue, Idaho Falls, Idaho ................ 65.00 
Lot 372, 5 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, Wheat- 
pO Be OS ee ae eee 70.00 
Lot 386, 10 Range Yearlings to Wright Livestock Com- 
pany, 4288 South 5th East, Salt Lake City, Utah ........ 52.50 
Lot 391, 5 Range Yearlings to John H. Aagard, Fountain 
SE) RCE CSR Oe eee 65.00 
George Hall, Nephi, Utah 
Lot 355, 5 Range Lambs to J. Perry Olsen, Grand 
cM SO ah a aw caevbecionninc 82.50 
Charles Howland & Son, Weiser, Idaho 
Lot 306, 1 Stud, Yearling to Tracy W. Hess, Farming- 
OO ee Se rere eee ee eS 400.00 
Lot 320, 1 Stud Yearling to College of Southern Utah 
and Thorley Brothers, Cedar City, Utah -......00000000.... 500.00 
Lot 338, 5 Registered Yearlings to T. M. Sanders, Glen- 
a eR ae ee eee eee eee eee 150.00 
Lot 367, 5 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho 95.00 
Lot 384, 10 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho 100.00 
C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 
—> — 1 Stud Yearling to Ralph Pembrook, Big Lake, 
sc ical ae laa ets RN a 1000.00 
Lot 395, 1 Stud Yearling to Ralph Pembrook, Big Lake, 

_ ila Mi aati emt ec TNE aR ee tani Rp 1050.00 
Lot 343, 3 Registered Yearlings to Ralph Pembrook, Big 

Lo ge eee a PR a es Sa ee EO) We ae ee ere nS 400.00 

Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 308, 1 Stud Yearling to Ralph Pembrook, Big Lake, 

ES ee A eee Leer ne eee 50.00 
Lot 322, 1 Stud Yearling to Ralph Pembrook, Big Lake, 

eg ee ee 400.00 
Lot 330, 4 Registered Yearlings to Ralph Pembrook, Big 

CES EE Ee nee 150.00 
Lot 373, 5 Range Yearlings to C. R. Sanderson & Sons, 

Monte V Ie NIN oc scans 50.00 

Reed S. Hymas & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 354, 5 Range Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep Company, 
OE heed eet ee eens eco ae 5.00 
Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah 
Lot 305, 1 Stud Yearling to M. N. Moon, Springville, . 
ae ae mn a oe ed a 0.0 
Lot 219, 1 Stud Yearling to Scott McMaster, Hansen, = 
Lot 334, 5 Registered Yearlings to Mrs. David G. Smith, 

1476 Wasatch Drive, Salt Lake ag? _ ee eee 0.00 
<— — 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Stringham, Vernal, ‘as 
Lot 381, 5 Range Yearlings to Myron D. Childs, Spring- 

ville, tne eadernn Ae a A etal 95.00 
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Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 


Lot 364, 4 Range Yearlings to Fred Bertagnole, 1978 
E 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah ... , 
Lot 383, 10 Range Yearlings to Smith Rancho, Craig, 
Colorado . . 
Lot 390, 5 Range Lambs to Smith Rancho, Craig, Colo- 











W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 
Lot 344, 4 Registered Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep Com- 
pany, Grandview, Idaho ................---.------2sss1---ssseeseseseseeeneees 


Myrthen N. Moon, Springville, Utah 
Lot 345, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. Perry Olsen, Grand 
pO GG) SEN eS earn ete ee 
Lot 363, 5 Range Yearlings to Curtis J. Armstrong, 
Ephraim, Utah 


Frank W. Nissen, Esparto, California 
Lot 374, 4 Range Yearlings to John M. Garro, Rupert, 
Idaho 


Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 356, 10 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, Black- 
foot, Idaho 
Lot 380, 5 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, Black- 
foot, Idaho 


Earl Root, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 369, 8 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, Wheat- 
land, California 


C. R. Sanderson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Lot 361, 4 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, Wheat- 
land, California . 
Lot 382, 5 Range Yearlings to Marsing Brothers, Price, 
Utah 


Harry Sandquist, Ontario, Oregon 
Lot 375, 5 Range Yearlings to Julian Mendiola, Ontario, 
Oregon 





Willard F. Turner, Nampa, Idaho 
Lot 310, 1 Stud Yearling to J. W. Matthews, Route 1, 
Burley, Idaho 
Lot 337, 5 Registered Lambs to Thousand Peaks Live- 
stock Company, 1209 Major Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 





















_ 





University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Lot 333, 5 Registered Yearlings to H. H. Bishop, Box 
204, Montrose, Colorado ..............-..---.----++-+ 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
Lot 314, 1 Stud Yearling to R. Max Steadman, R.D. 2, 


Sandy, Utah 


Lot 370, 5 Range Lambs to Raymond Johnson, Lingle, 
Om ans c cent eese secnsoees 





100.00 
REE: 95.00 
Se PEL END 57.50 
57.50 
110.00 
82.50 
85.00 * 
M. , 
130.00 | ; ; ee 
Lot 242: Top-selling pen of 10 Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred 
rams; Consignor—Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah; 
150.00 Buyer—Nick Chournos; Price—$230 per head. Pictured left 
to right, Snell Olsen, Nick Chournos and Sam Chournos. 
260.00 
Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California 
Lot 309, 1 Stud Yearling to Mallon & Vivion, Walden, 
oi EOE: Se eae ee ae 400.00 
80.00 Lot 323, 1 Stud Yearling to Charles F. Jacobs, Box 19, 
TRIER, SIONS ie cesses ccsicsgrdenusnceasecesecee nay oeeeees 285.00 
Lot 331, 5 Registered Yearlings to John M. Garro, 
WRC SIRI cscs cccecceve ceca cepctcrecegecieenes 130.00 
Meee ees 75.00 Lot 376, 4 Range Lambs to Fred Ludlow, Spanish Fork, 
1 GES lt te ARTE Oe Eb Reg Re eee Se 
57.50 . 
Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah 
Lot 339, 5 Registered Yearlings to Myron D. Childs, 
cr ag a of -* ea  eee CeeS 125.00 
140.00 Lot 351, 5 Range Yearlings to Wm. S. Young, Wanship, 
WIR asekctececapncasabuscucecesasuscuncte@issteaceeachasstan oan ae 60.00 
Roy B. Warrick & Son, Oskaloosa, lowa 
360.00 Lot 303, 1 Stud Yearling to Fred Dickes & Sons, Hunter- 
CONES eT 0s es cdesns Ne dns spear placename agp ia 350.00 
Lot 318, 1 Stud Lamb to R. F. Davis & William H. 
75.00 Klein, Route 1, St. Anthony, Idaho .........000 ee. 300.00 
Lot 346, 3 Registered Yearlings to Bar C Ranch, Nor- 
WE. CEI connects cca es 77.50 
Lot 353, 4 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, Wheat- 
ceases tee 215.00 | eae eee Se 
L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 315, 1 Stud Yearling to Barnard Murnion, Jordan, 
eS cee 575.00 PIII icc cck creer he ventoons arose aay enalnees 750.00 
Lot 359, 9 Range Lambs to Harry Katseanes, Black- 
EN LES 150.00 SE: MUNN acess cats nceniciosacs ca saschonsnecsbeycrég etc ee Pe 





International Awards 


Reve prizes exceeding $100,000 will 
be offered for the 56th annual Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, to run 
from November 25 to December 3 at 
the International Amphitheatre in Chi- 
cago. 

Premium lists for the 1955 Interna- 
tional are now available and may be ob- 
tained by writing to 842 Exchange 
Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


The Hereford Cattle Association has 
designated their 1955 show at the In- 
ternational as the Jess Andrew Memorial 
Show with an added $5,000 in premiums, 
or a total of $15,000, in memory of the 
late Jess C. Andrew, formerly president 
of the International and widely known in 
Hereford circles. 
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Suffolk sheep will also be in the spot- 
light at the show. For the first time in 
many years, the Suffolk Sheep Associa- 
tion will stage its annual show and sale 
in Chicago. 

The 34th annual National 4-H Club 
Congress will be held again during the 
exposition; and crop producers of the 
United States and Canada will exhibit 
at the 33rd annual International Grain 
and Hay Show. 


SHEEP THEFT PREVENTION 


A new method of sheep branding dem- 
onstrated in Sydney, Australia, may pre- 
vent large scale sheep stealing. Detective 
Set. G. A. Golding of the Sydney Crim- 
inal Division, devised the method in con- 
junction with officials of the National 
Coursing Association and the Common- 


wealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization. 

The brand is about the size of one 
penny and comprises three letters and 
three figures. It is indelibly tattooed 
into the bare skin of the sheep flank with 
a special pair of pliers. Sgt. Golding in 
a demonstration pointed out that the 
flank tattoo is indelible and permanent. 
While it could be cut out, it would leave 
a telltale scar. Golding estimated that 
an experienced hand could brand a sheep 
in about three seconds. The brand would 
be used in conjunction with the present 
ear marking and would have to be com- 
pulsory to be of any value, according to 
Set. Golding. 

Current sheep thefts are a serious 
problem in Australia. Estimates show 
that up to 20,000 sheep valued between 
$225,000 and $335,000 are stolen an- 
nually in New South Wales alone. 
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AS FRANKLIN 


Protect Lambs 


from 
ENTEROTOXEMIA 
commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease”’ or 
“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 


Immunize by vaccinating with 


RANKLIN 





CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Losses of young lambs suckling 
ewes that are grazing on rich 
pasture have, experimentally, 
been lessened by the use of Cl. 
Perfringens Bacterin on the 
ewes about a month before 
lambing. 

Available at Franklin Drug Store 
Dealers in nearly all trading centers. 
Full information it set forth in the new 


free Franklin catalog and a special new 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City Wichita 
Amarillo Ft. Worth Marfa El Paso 


Alliance Montgomery Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles Portland Billings Calgary 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 





Wherever Theres Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 


SHEEP 
CAMPS 










FIVE MODELS whitl NEW CHASSIS 
One or Two Beds — Pat. 2,701,393 


Business Since 1907 


Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 












12 and 14 FOOT 








1953 1954 
No. Price No. Price No 
Sold Per Hd. Sold Per Hd. 
RAMBOUILLETS: 
sangie Stes ................ 21 $242.15 18 $328.89 22 
Reg. Pens of 6 ............. 45 63.33 44 121.48 49 
Range Rams .................. 244 39.39 249 68.57 236 
Total Rambouillets 
Sold & Averages ....... 310 56.60 311 91.13 307 
HAMPSHIRES: 
Single Studs ................ 15 184.33 11 290.00 10 
meg. Pens of & ............. 32 104.77 29 111.38 28 
Range Rams 
Weariwmi@s .....2:.:..-... 20 100.25 54 96.02 60 
Lo ee 10 82.50 5 75.00 
Total Hampshires 
Sold & Averages ....... 77 116.20 99 121.01 98 
SUFFOLKS: 
Single Studs ................. 21 740.48 23 792.39 25 
me¢.-rens of 6 ............... 88 213.07 58 200.52 88 
Range Rams 
WeaFlmgs ......-22....:-... 235 155.74 254 155.35 253 
oS eee 10 117.50 20 117.50 37 
Total Suffolks 
Sold & Averages ....... 354 203.60 355 201.87 403 
COLUMBIAS: 
Single Studs ..........-..... 13 174.23 11 189.09 14 
Reg: Pens-of & ............... 44 67.73 39 62.37 50 
Range Rame ................. 158 62.63 180 43.60 124 
Total Columbias 
Sold & Averages ........ 215 70.42 230 53.74 188 
PANAMAS: 
single Studs ............-.... 1 140.00 ein ies ieee 2 
Ree. Pens of 6 .....2.-.-.. 19 46.32 5 52.5 10 
Range Rams ................. 43 36.92 64 33.05 53 
Total Panamas 
Sold & Averages ....... 63 41.39 69 34.46 65 
TARGHEES: 
A SUED Sibiccssnncs “ee =) sah 5 35.00 sis 
Rance Hams ................ 5 40.00 5 35.00 15 
Total Targhees 
Sold & Averages ....... 5 40.00 10 35.00 15 
CROSSBREDS: 
Rambouillet-Columbia .. 65.00 10 55.00 10 
Suffolk-Hampshire ...... 82 155.21 134 157.54 186 
Rambouillet-Lincoln .... 30 55.83 29 75.52 29 
Total Hams ......0:..:....-.d.- 1953 1154 TOPOS oo oatoc cst 
Tetal Rams -................... 1954 1247 ree 
si. | er 1955 1301 tg ere 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
‘ AVERAGE SALE PRICES, 1953, 1954, 1955 
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.. REPEAT PERFORMANCE .. 





Left to right: Snell Olsen, Nick Chournos and Sam Chournos, with top-selling 
Suffolk-Hampshire pen at the 1955 National. 


AGAIN THIS YEAR, AS IN 1954, OUR PEN OF 10 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE RAMS WAS TOP-SELL- 
ING CROSSBRED PEN IN THE NATIONAL RAM SALE, EXCEEDING LAST YEAR’S TOP BY $10 PER 
HEAD. THIS YEAR’S PEN BROUGHT $230 PER HEAD AND, AS IN 1954, WAS PURCHASED BY 
NICK CHOURNOS, TREMONTON, UTAH, WHO HAS ESTABLISHED A REPUTATION FOR BUY- 
ING TOP-QUALITY RAMS. 

WE ALSO CONSIGNED THE SECOND HIGH SELLING SUFFOLK RANGE PEN IN THE NATIONAL, 
PURCHASED BY HARRY KATSEANES, BLACKFOOT, IDAHO. 


WE WISH TO THANK THE FOLLOWING BUYERS OF OLSEN BROTHERS RAMS AT THE 1955 
NATIONAL: 


Nick Chournos, Tremonton, Utah 
Robison & Sorensen, Elko Nevada 
Harry Katseanes, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Orson L. Marsing, Price, Utah 
Marsing Brothers, Price, Utah 
M. R. Wilde, Croydon, Utah 


See our rams at Craig, Colorado, October 3 and Spanish Fork, Utah, October 13 


OLSEN BROTHERS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 
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Wynn S.Hansen Wins Top Award 


At Third National Wool Show 


669,,ACH year the wool show expands, 

and the quality of the fleeces 
gets better.” So spoke Russell R. 
Keetch, manager of the third National 
Wool Show held in the Ogden Livestock 
Coliseum on August 18 and 19 as a 
special attraction at the National Ram 
Sale. 

Professor Keetch is sheep and wool 
extension specialist at the Utah State 
Agricultural College in Logan, Utah. 

Seventy fleeces from Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana, Texas and Cali- 
fornia were entered in the third show. 
Judges Scott Smith, Milo Marsden and 
Jack Stressenger, all of Salt Lake City, 
had a tough time in determining which 
fleece was the best. 

An outstanding Columbia ram fleece 
entered by Wynn S. Hansen of Collin- 
ston, Utah, was chosen as the grand 
champion fleece of the show. Mr. Han- 
sen received a trophy from the National 
Wool Growers Association for his 
award, and the Columbia Sheep Breed- 
ers Association of America presented 
him with a silver platter for exhibiting 
the best Columbia fleece. 

Reserve champion of the show was a 
Rambouillet fleece entered by Frank 
Swensen of the John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. Mr. 
Swensen also received the trophy from 
the American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 
ers Association for the top fleece in 
that breed. 


The champion Panama fleece award 
was won by Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho. 
This is the third consecutive year that 
Mr. Horn has won this award, and the 
American Panama Registry Association 
trophy for the best fleece in that breed 
now becomes his permanent possession. 

The Hughes Livestock Company of 
Stanford, Montana was. given the 
award for the champion Targhee fleece. 

Warren W. Johnson of Spearfish, 
South Dakota, won the $25 cash award 
for judging wool fleeces in the third 
annual judging contest. 

Approximately $200 was available 
in cash awards at the 1955 National 
Wool Show. 


Winners are listed below: 


DIVISION I. PUREBRED CLASSES 
CLASS NO. 1—Rambouillet Ram 


1st. John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
2nd. Jess Whitely, Brackettville, Texas 
3rd. . _ Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, 
ta 
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CLASS NO. 2—Rambouillet Ewe 


2nd, 3rd. Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, 
Utah 

. Montana Experiment Station, Bozeman, 
Montana 


CLASS NO. 3—Columbia Ram 


. Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 

. Alma Esplin, Logan, Utah 
R. T. Hargrove, Gallatin Gateway, 
Montana 

. L. A. Nordan, Boerne, Texas 


CLASS NO. 4—Columbia Ewe 


. L. A. Nordan, Boerne, Texas 

. Mark Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah 

. L. A. Nordan, Boerne, Texas 

. Utah State Agricultural College, Lo- 
gan, Utah. 


CLASS NO. 5—Other Breeds 
1st. 


Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California 





Russell R. Keetch, left, looks over fleeces at the 
Third National Wool Show along with judges Scott 
Smith, Jack Stressenger and Milo Marsden. 





Wynn S. Hansen, left, displays his Grand Champion 
Columbia fleece to Colonel E. O. Walter at the 40th 
National Ram Sale. 


CLASS NO. 6—Panama Ram 


1st & 2nd. Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, 
Idaho 


3rd. Harry Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho 
4th. Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 


CLASS NO. 7—Panama Ewe 


Ist & 2nd. Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
3rd & 4th. Harry Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho 


CLASS NO. 8—Corriedale Ram 


1st. University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming 
CLASS NO. 9—Corriedale Ewe 

Ist. University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming 
CLASS NO. 10—Targhee Ram 

1st. Hughes Livestock Company, Stanford, 
Montana 

2nd. Sieben Livestock Company, Helena, 
Montana 


3rd. Arvid Larsen, Big Timber, Montana 


CLASS NO. 11—Targhee Ewe 
& 2nd. Sieben Livestock Co., Helena, 
Montana 


3rd & 4th. Hughes 
ford, Montana 


DIVISION II. MARKET CLASSES 
(RANGE) 


1st 


Livestock Co., Stan- 


CLASS NO. 12—Fine 


1st & 2nd. Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, Cal- 
ifornia 


3rd. C. R. Stone, Judith Gap, Montana 
4th. Sieben Livestock Co., Helena, Montana 
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CLASS NO. 13—Half Blood 


1st. Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California 
2nd. Tommy Kelly, Red Lodge, Montana 
3rd. C. R. Stone, Judith Gap, Montana 
4th. Webster Keller, Fishtail, Montana 
CLASS NO. 14—Three-Eighths Blood 


1st. Bert Langer, Glasgow, Montana 

2nd. Tommy Kelly, Red Lodge, Montana 

3rd. J. T. Kelly (Emerald Ranch), Red 
Lodge, Montana 


CLASS NO. 15—Quarter Blood 


1st. Montana Experiment Station, Boze- 
man, Montana 


DIVISION Ill. MARKET CLASSES 
(FARM) 
CLASS NO. 16—Fine 


1st. William Boylan, Bozeman, Montana 
2nd. Thomas Wetherall, Bozeman, Montana 


CLASS NO. 17—Half Blood 
1st. William Boylan, Bozeman, Montana 


2nd. R. P. Schmidt, Stanford, Montana 
3rd. John Edwards, Buffalo, Montana 


CLASS NO. 18—Three-eighths Blood 
1st. John N. Cok, Manhattan, Montana 
2nd. R. P. Schmidt, Stanford, Montana 
3rd. Harry Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho 

CLASS NO. 19—Quarter Blood 


1st. Hazel Neff, Gallatin Gateway, Montana 
2nd. R. P. Schmidt, Stanford, Montana 
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AT MEAT BOARD MEETING 


Overall Promotion Program Outlined 


: approximately one billion more 
pounds of meat available for con- 
sumption this year than last, repre- 
sentatives of various segments of the 
livestock and meat industry met in 
Chicago on August 5 to plan a coordi- 
nated promotion program for the dif- 
ferent meats during the coming six or 
nine months. 

The meeting was called by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board in 
cooperation with other organizations. 
Carl F. Neumann, general manager of 
the Meat Board, presided. Those at- 
tending (see list below) are now organ- 
ized into a National Meat Promotion 
Committee. 

Before setting up the dates for the 
various meat promotion efforts, the 
committee discussed informally the 
meat outlook. 

Wesley Hardenbergh, president of 
the American Meat Institute, reported 
that over-all meat production for 1955 
will be approximately 26 billion pounds, 
an increase of one billion pounds over 
last year. The increase in pork ac- 
counts for most of this, with produc- 
tion up about 15 percent over 1954. 

Don W. Lyon, general manager of 
the Poultry and Egg National Board, 
predicted there would be one billion 
broilers and plenty of turkeys and eggs 
this year with supplies up five percent. 

F. E. Mollin, executive secretary, 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, said that cow slaughter is up 
and that cattle numbers should hold 
steady. 

He emphasized that this will be a 
peak year for beef slaughter, despite 
the fact that there is no percentage in- 
crease. He pointed out that last year’s 
beef figures were at an all-time high, 
and noted that this year’s supply should 
roughly equal last year’s. 

It was generally agreed that the big- 
gest problem in the immediate future 
would be the promotion of pork. Herman 
Aaberg, director of the Livestock De- 
partment of the Farm Bureau, predicted 
that hogs would likely move to market 
earlier than usual this year. 


Campaign Dates Set 


After covering the over-all situation, 
the committee went to work on the task 
of selecting appropriate dates for pro- 
moting the various meats when needed. 
The retail representatives at the meet- 
ing informed the committee that it 
would take three to four weeks to get 
a pork campaign under way at the re- 
tail level. 
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To clarify the terminology of the 
meeting, the retail interests defined the 
three terms they use to indicate various 
types of promotion efforts. These three 
terms are: 

(1) A Campaign—tThis is an all-out 
effort devoted exclusively to one 
product in which retail members 
of the various organizations have 
a definite moral obligation to 
participate strongly. 

(2) A Promotion—This is still an 
all-out effort of a product or 
products with not quite the de- 
gree of moral obligation to par- 
ticipate. A promotion, however, 
carries considerable weight with 
the retail interests. 

(3) A Push—This effort is compar- 
atively minor in nature. It is 
designed to give a product a lift 
when it is not in serious trouble, 
but needs movement. 

Considering this terminology, the 
group allocated the following dates for 
meat promotion: 

Sept. 1-10—PORK CAMPAIGN. This 
campaign to get under way as soon as 
possible to relieve the critical situation 
with pork. 

Sept. 22-Oct. 1—COMBINED BEEF 
AND LAMB PROMOTION. The beef 
promotion will tie-in with the Harvest 
Festival, which is also set for Sep- 
tember 22-October 1. This is the pro- 
motional effort which the vegetable 
people are making along with beef, and 
this promotion of beef will be the kick- 
off, with beef and vegetable stew pro- 
motion starting with a luncheon in 
New York on September 8. The beef 
part of the promotion will feature the 
less-demanded cuts of beef. At the 
same time, and in combination with this 
promotion, the more select cuts of lamb 
will be promoted. 

Oct. 13-22—PORK CAMPAIGN. This 
second major effort for pork was 
deemed necessary to give the pork pro- 
ducers the degree of encouragement 
they need to continue future hog- 
breeding programs. 

Dec. 1-10—BEEF CAMPAIGN. Since 
the first beef effort would be a com- 
bined promotion, it was felt that at this 
period an all-out campaign would be 
needed to move the large supplies of 
beef. 

Jan. 12-21—LAMB PROMOTION. 
This promotion, although carried na- 
tionwide, may be regional in character, 
with concentrated efforts in the west- 
ern lamb areas. 


Jan. 26-Feb. 4—PORK CAMPAIGN. 





It was felt that a third major effort for 
pork would be needed and would be 
particularly appropriate at this time. 

March 22-31—LAMB PUSH. This ef- 
fort will take a form of the traditional 
Easter lamb promotion. 

A third major beef campaign was 
tentatively considered and the critical 
time for such a campaign will be de- 
cided at the next meeting of the com- 
mittee. Dates will likely be in the 
January-March period of 1956. 

In selecting the dates for meat pro- 
motion efforts, the following promotions 
were taken into account and the group 
succeeded in cutting overlapping dates 
down to a minimum: 

Sept. 28-Oct. 8—Poultry Promotion 

Oct. 20-29—Apple Week 

January 1-28—Citrus Promotion 

The National Meat Promotion Com- 
mittee will meet again on December 2 
unless the situation warrants an earlier 
meeting. 

—National Live Stock and Meat Board 


ATTENDANCE LIST 
NATIONAL MEAT PROMOTION 
COMMITTEE 
August 5, 1955 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FED- 
ERATION—Herman C. Aaberg, Direc- 
tor, Livestock Department; H. H. Alp, 
Director, Commodities Department. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE— 
Wesley Hardenbergh, President; Ho- 
mer R. Davison, Vice President. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION—F. E. Mollin, 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
FOOD CHAINS—Albert Eisner, Jr.; 
George B. Travis, Director, Merchan- 
dising Services. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RE- 
TAIL GROCERS—C. G. Bowes, Direc- 
tor, Meats Division. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE — Roy 
Battles, Assistant Master. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND 
MEAT BOARD—Carl F. Neumann, 
General Manager; M. O. Cullen, Asst. 
General Manager; K. R. Franklin, Di- 
rector, Department of Visual Education. 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRO- 
DUCERS ASSOCIATION—P. O. Wil- 
son, Secretary-Manager. 

NATIONAL SWINE GROWERS 


COUNCIL—Wilbur L. Plager, Presi- 
dent. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION—G. N. Winder. 


POULTRY AND EGG NATIONAL 
BOARD—Don W. Lyon, General Man- 
ager. 


SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE, INC. 
Phil Bleecker, Committees Secretary. 
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Production Down 


On Shorn Wool 


HORN wool production in the United 

States for 1955 will be 2 percent lower 
than that of 1954 and 10 percent below 
the 1944-53 average, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the USDA reported 
on August 4. 

Production is estimated at 228,013,000 
pounds compared to 232,629,000 pounds 
produced last year. 

. As the average fleece weight was 
slightly higher than in 1954, the decrease 
is attributed to smaller sheep numbers. 

In the 13 Western States an estimated 
shorn wool production of 159,874,000 
pounds was 3 percent lower than in 1954. 
There was a decrease of 2 percent in the 
number of sheep shorn with only an 
estimated 18,153,000 head this year com- 
pared to 18,572,000 last year. 

Average fleece weights were lower, 
from 8.85 pounds last year to 8.81 pounds 
this year. Montana and South Dakota 
were the only Western States with an 
estimated increase in their 1955 shorn 
wool production. Shorn wool production 
in Texas was four percent below 1954. 

Production of shorn wool in the “na- 
tive” or “fleece” wool States is estimated 


at 68,139,000 pounds as against 68,256,- 


000 last year. Average fleece weights 
were slightly higher, 7.83 pounds this 
year and 7.72 pounds in 1954. The table 
gives details on shorn wool production 
by States compared with last year and 
the 10-year average. 


Textile Meeting Calls 
U.S. Research Leaders 


EN U. S. wool research leaders, in- 

cluding three members of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture staffs, are scheduled 
to attend the International Wool Textile 
Research Conference in Australia, Au- 
gust 22-September 9. 

The conference, sponsored by the Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Research Or- 
ganization with the cooperation of the 
Australian Wool Bureau, will be held at 
three research centers operated by the 
C.S.I.R.0.: at Sydney, Geelong and Mel- 
bourne. More than 100 wool research 
leaders from all parts of the world are 
expected to attend. 

Objectives of the conference, as listed 
by the sponsors, are: 

(1) to discuss recent developments in 
wool textile research and related sciences, 

(2) to promote interest and activity in 


Wool Shorn, 1954 and 1955, by States 


























WOOL PRODUCTION WEIGHT PER FLEECE’ | NUMBER OF SHEEP SHORN? 
State and 10-Yr. Av. 10-Yr. Av. 10-Yr. Av. 
Division 1944-53 1954 1955 1944-53 1954 1955 1944-53 1954 1955 

Thousand Pounds Pounds Thousand Head 

Arizona. .......... 2,998 2,928 2,811 TA 7.4 7.4 | 407 397 379 
California ...... 16,530 16,251 15,655 y fe! 7.3 72 2,355 2,240 2,187 
Colorado ........ 11,603 11,296 10,837 8.9 9.3 9.5 1,305 1,221 1,146 
oS er 10,575 10,135 9,894 9.8 10.3 10.2 1,077 984 970 
Montana ........ 17,707 14,798 15,100 9.3 9.8 10.0 1,906 1,510 1,510 
Nevada .......... 3,970 3,767 3,708 8.5 8.7 9.0 465 433 412 
New Mexico.... 12,136 10,607 10,599 8.6 8.8 8.9 1,419 1,204 1,194 
Oregon .......... 6,442 5,758 5,527 8.8 8.9 8.9 734 647 621 
So. Dakota...... 8,158 7,964 9,081 8.4 8.9 9.0 983 896 1,004 
. ere 58,172 44,220 42,427 Tot 8.1 8.0 7,555 5,448 5,328 
1, ee es 12,630 12,480 11,732 9.2 9.6 9.5 1,377 1,300 1,235 
Washington . 3,259 2,994 2,879 9.3 9.6 9.7 | 354 313 298 
Wyoming ...... 21,194 21,175 19,624 9.9 10.7 10.5 | 2,159 1,979 1,869 
So eee: 185,374 164,373 159,874 8.39 8.85 8.81 | 22,096 18,572 18,153 
Gther ......... 67,329 68,256 68,139 7.38 4.42 7.83 | 9,127 8,845 8,702 
U. S.| ..............252,703 232,629 228,013 8.11 8.48 8.49 | 31,223 27,417 26,855 





"For Texas and California the weight per fleece is the amount of wool shorn per sheep and lamb during 
the year. The estimates for shorn wool production in Texas and California include an allowance for 


wool to be shorn from sheep and lambs this fall: 
California. 


Includes sheep shorn at commercial feeding yards. 


5,409,000 pounds in Texas and 2,393,000 pounds in 


Estimates for United States (Thousand Pounds) 








Year Shorn Pulled Year Shorn Pulled 
1948 231,770 46,600 1952 232,373 33,600 
1949 212,899 35,600 1953 230,395 42,200 
1950 215,422 32,400 1954 232,629 43,500 
1951 225,545 25,900 1955 228,013 





wool textile research among scientists 
working in associated fields, and 

(3) to encourage the application of 
research results in the textile and cloth- 
ing industries. 

United States wool research leaders 
who are planning to attend the interna- 
tional meeting are: 

Dr. J. H. Dillon, Director, Textile Re- 
search Institute, Princeton, New Jersey, 

Professor Robert B. Corey, Gates & 
Crellin Laboratories, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena. 

Professor Henry Eyring, Dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 

Dr. Harold P. Lundgren, Head, Pro- 
tein Section, Western Utilization Re- 
search Branch—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Albany, California, 

Mr. Elroy M. Pohle, In Charge, Live- 
stock Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Denver. 

Dr. Claire E. Terrill, Director, Animal 
and Poultry Husbandry Research Branch, 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory— 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Dubois, Idaho. 

Professor Emil Smith, University of 
Utah College of Medicine. 

Dr. Gerald,Laxer, Director of Science 
and Technology, The Wool Bureau, Inc. 

Dr. John H. Menkart, Assistant Di- 
rector of Research, Textile Research 
Institute, Princeton. 

Dr. Herbert F. Schiefer, Textile Sec- 
tion, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 





RECOVERY OF MORE 
WOOL GREASE 
POSSIBLE 


An increase in the annual level 
of production of wool grease from 
10 to 12 million pounds to a min- 
imum of 20 million pounds would 
substantially benefit all segments 
of the industry, according to a 
recent USDA market research 
report. 

A potential market for wool 
grease is believed to be available 
to absorb the added production, 
over a period of time, without 
bringing about unreasonably low 
prices for the product. At the same 
time, improvements in waste dis- 
posal, which could be obtained 
more efficiently with increased 
production, would contribute to 


the abatement of stream pollution 
resulting from wool scouring op- 
erations. 
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_ Fashion's 
newest . 
mobiles 


-are action- 
loving | 


WOO 








FOR WOOL PROMOTION 


WO catchy slogans— 
“Fashion’s newest 
action-loving wool jersey.” 

And— 

“Fashion is in motion, and for mobil- 
ity—‘Nothing Measures Up to Wool’” 
carry out the theme for The Wool Bu- 
reau’s latest sales aid folder for retail 
stores. 

The new, attractive sales aid contains 
complete materials needed for conducting 
a successful sales campaign using the 
mobile theme for wool jersey. This 
theme is also being used in a four-color 
double page ad running in the September 
issue of Harper’s Bazaar and Charm. 

Why the mobile theme for wool jer- 
sey? 

In a small pamphlet in the portfolio 
of sales materials, The Wool Bureau tells 
sales personnel: “Wool jersey is a fluid 
fabric that moves with the body in every 
action, just as the modern mobile sculp- 
ture introduced in this country by AIl- 
exander Calder moves fluidly and 
gracefully with every breath of air as 
it hangs suspended.” 

Small mobile charm bracelets, pre- 
pared especially for this promotion, 
were also sent with the packet. The 
bracelets are being worn by sales people 
in many stores throughout the Nation. 

In a thorough job of presenting all 
possible materials needed to conduct a 
powerful wool jersey campaign, The Wool 


mobiles are 
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Bureau included materials for the dis- 
play director, the advertising director, 
the publicity director and the fashion 
coordinator—everything from TV scripts 
to colorful posters. 

Instructions for constructing a mobile 
(see illustration on this page) and infor- 
mation on the wool jersey, plus a special 
message to sales personnel are offered 
in small booklet form. 


Wool's Natural Crimp 


HE natural crimp of the wool fiber, 

which makes possible its high resili- 
ency and soft hand, is “the big reason” 
for wool’s continuing pre-eminence in 
high-quality fabrics, one of the Nation’s 
top textile research leaders reports in 
the July 16 issue of Chemical Week mag- 
azine. 

He is Dr. John H. Dillon, director of 
the Textile Research Institute in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, the only industry- 
supported laboratory carrying on a 
program of basic and applied research 
on all fibers—synthetic and natural. 

Fibers which soften with heat may 
be artificially crimped, Dr. Dillon notes, 
but they tend to lose such crimpings 
when stretched. Wool, on the other hand, 
snaps back to its original dimensions 
after being elongated. 

Producers of synthetic fibers have 
tried without success to match the natu- 


ral crimp of wool, for it is this property 
which gives wool fabrics their high 
resiliency and soft texture, Dr. Dillon 
asserts. 

Dr. Dillon, who will be one of a dozen 
Americans attending the international 
wool textile research conference in 
Australia, cited research projects now 
being conducted by wool and cotton 
groups. 

“About the most important recent wool 
find,” he asserts, “is the discovery by 
Japanese researchers Horio and Kondo 
that the main body of the fiber, the cor- 
tex, of the wool fiber consists of two 
different portions that are twisted around 
each other in phase with the crimp.” 

Further research into this property, 
now underway at the Textile Research 
Institute under Dr. Joseph Dusenbury, 
assistant research director, may yield 
further clues to the reasons for the 
wool fiber’s built-in crimp. 








“101 Meat Cuts’ 


A new and colorful 40 page booklet 
entitled “101 Meat Cuts” has been 
published by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

This handy pocket-sized guide to meat 
selection was designed for use by student 
groups in meat identification contest 
work, as well as for home economics 
classes and for animal husbandry and 
meat courses. 

It is also ideal for homemakers as it 
pictures and describes some 101 different 
cuts of beef, pork, lamb, veal and variety 
meats, and gives step-by-step instruc- 
tions on the six meat cookery methods. 
Moreover, information is included on 
which cookery method to use with each 
of the 101 cuts pictured in the booklet. 

Besides the pictures, there are charts 
outlining the carcass of each of the four 
meat animals. These show the break- 
down of the carcass into wholesale and 
retail cuts, together with a description 
of the general characteristics of beef, 
pork, lamb and veal. 

The Meat Board announces that “101 
Meat Cuts” is now available in quantity 
at cost—six cents per copy. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
Department of Information, 407 South 
Dearborn, Chicago 5, Il. 
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AVERAGES: Some Up, Some Down 


IDAHO RAM SALE, FILER 
AUGUST 3 


OWER fat lamb markets the past two 

years cast their reflection on the 
Idaho Association’s sale of Suffolk 
rams. A total of 635 went through the 
ring at Filer on August 3 at an average 
price of $79.07. This average was about 
35 percent below that of last year’s sale 
when 640 rams made an average of 
$121.90. 

A good number of buyers, including 
many from other States, were in at- 
tendance, but apparently with the inten- 
tion to purchase only at reduced prices. 

The 15 stud yearling rams with an 
average of $285, strangely, had a slight 
edge over the 14 head sold last year 
at $257.85. Top price was $650 paid 
for a stud ram consigned by Roy C. 
Blakley of Cambridge. Purchaser was 
Andrew Little, Jr., of Emmett. Second 
high was a two-year-old stud which 
Robert S. Blastock of Filer sold to the 
Allied Livestock Company of Elko, 
Nevada—the price: $375. 

T. B. Burton of Cambridge sold the 
top pen of 10. Bill Smith of Boise paid 
$160 per head for these yearlings. 

A pen of five consigned by B. B. Bur- 
roughs of Homedale brought $150 per 
head. Olsen Brothers of Spanish Fork, 
Utah, were the purchasers. The aver- 
age on the 510 yearlings sold was 
$79.50. In 1954 the average was 
$131.92 on 496 head. 

Mabel Liskey Henzel of Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, paid $100 a head for 
two ram lambs entered by L. A. Winkle 
of Filer. K. L. MacKenzie & Sons of 
Rupert sold a pen of three ram lambs 
to D. Sid Smith of Shoshone at $95 each. 
The average on the 110 ram lambs sold 
was $48.60. 

Col. E. O. Walter was the auctioneer, 
and Robert S. Blastock, ram sale com- 
mittee chairman, and Dr. S. W. Mc- 
Clure assisted in the ring. 


RAM SALE REPORTS 





NEW MEXICO RAM SALE, ALBU- 
QUERQUE, AUGUST 4 AND 5 


LIGHTLY stronger prices were paid 

for offerings at the 18th annual 
New Mexico Ram Sale, on August 4 
and 5 in Albuquerque. 

The 1955 sale average jumped up to 
$59.35 per head on 311 rams, compared 
with the 1954 average of $46.65 on 276 
rams. 

Sales-topper was a Rambouillet stud 
ram consigned by Wynn S. Hansen, Col- 
linston, Utah. The ram brought $385 
from the Gilbreath Brothers of Monte 
Vista, Colorado. 


Eleven Rambouillet stud rams brought 
$1,613 for an average of $146.63. 
Fifteen registered Rambouillet ewes 
totaled $625 for a $41.67 average. The 
top pen was consigned by the J. K. Mad- 
sen Rambouillet Farms, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, and sold to P. H. Harris of Glad- 
iola, New Mexico, at $47 per head. 

The only Suffolk stud in the sale 
seored $122.50 for his owner, Frank 
Swensen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. Swensen 
also consigned a pen of two range Suf- 
folk rams that sold at $67.50 per head. 


Registered and range pens of Ram- 
bouillets and Debouillets were sold in 
the second day of the sale. Forty-three 
registered rams averaged $62.27 per 
head. Gilbreath Brothers bid $145 per 
head on a pen of five from Wynn S. 
Hansen to top this section of the sale. 

Two hundred and thirty-one Ram- 
bouillet and Debouillet range rams, 
selling in pens, totaled $12,660, for a 
$54.81 per head average. The top price 
of $82.50 per head was paid in this 
division by the Jicarilla Apache Indian 
Reservation for five head consigned by 
Bruce Barnard and Company of Ship- 
rock, New Mexico. 

Wynn S. Hansen also sold the top 
pen of Columbia rams. His pen of five 
brought $110 per head from the Gil- 











IDAHO RAM SALE AVERAGES | 














1954 1955 
Numb Av Number Av 

BREED -—-0UlClCCC Price 
SUFFOLKS: 

ee eee eee 14 $257.85 15 $285.00 

ee ae ee ee a ear ee 496 131.92 510 79.50 

EE ee eran evar Cee eae rare 120 65.46 110 48.60 
SUFFOLK-HAMP YEARLINGS ............ 10 Mie... Sek, os eee 
Average Total Suffolks Sold........220000000... 640 $121.90 635 $79.07 
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breath Brothers. Twenty-five Colum. 





bias brought $1,445 for a $57.80 aver. 


age. 
The sale was managed by Ivan Wat- 


son, sheep extension specialist from | 


New Mexico A & M College. 

The system of selling stud rams was 
explained by Watson before the auction 
began. Rams were shown in the ring, 
wool staple and fineness classifications 
were given, and body weights were an- 
nounced. 

Rams were then removed from the 


ring, shorn and returned for more | 


showing. Actual fleece weights were 
announced later. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY RAM SALE, 
ALBANY, OREGON, AUGUST 8 


RICES paid at this year’s annual Wil- 

lamette Valley Ram Sale increased 
over 1954 sale prices. An average of $116 
per head was paid this year on 136 head 
of rams, compared with a 1954 average 
of $101 on 141 head. 

A Suffolk stud ram consigned by Eldon 
Riddell of Independence, Oregon topped 
the sale at $830. It was purchased by 
Mabel Liskey Henzel of Lost River Ranch 
at Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

Bidding on whitefaced rams showed 
little enthusiasm. The high selling Rom- 
ney ram was consigned by Ahrens 
Brothers of Turner, Oregon, and went to 
Lynn Barnes of Halsey, Oregon at $170. 

Like the Romneys, the Columbias 
failed to spark any real enthusiasm 
among buyers, as 18 rams averaged $70 
per head. Clarence Bernards of McMinn- 
ville, Oregon, had the two top-selling 
Columbias. The top went to C. H. 
Thompson of Corvallis, Oregon at $155. 

Hampshire rams averaged $165 on 20 
head and Suffolks $194 on 38 head. 

The high-selling Hampshire ram was 
consigned by Ronald Hogg of Salem, 
Oregon. The ram was purchased for $625 
by Colorado A & M of Fort Collins, Col- 
orado. 

Second high in the Hampshire divi- 
sion was the Lost River Ranch, a new 
consignor to the sale. They sold a Hamp- 
shire ram to Eugene MacCarthy of 
Salem at $375. 

Good demand was voiced on Suffolk 
stud rams. Besides his $830 sales topper, 
Eldon Riddell sold a stud ram to Grant 
Deker of Corvallis at $700. 

Other top Suffolk consignors were 
Gath Brothers of Turner and Walter P. 
Hubbard of Junction City, Oregon. 
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Marvin Norris, Goldendale, Washington, is shown 
with the top-selling ram at the Washington Ram 
Sale. He purchased the ram from T. B. Burton, 
Cambridge, Idaho, at $510. 


WASHINGTON RAM SALE, 
YAKIMA, AUGUST 13 


HE First Annual Washington Wool 

Growers Ram Sale was held in Yaki- 
ma, Washington, August 13, 1955. Pre- 
vious to this year the sale was held in 
Pullman, Washington and was sponsored 
by Washington State College and the 
Washington Wool Growers. 

The results of the sale speak louder 
than any success story that can be writ- 
ten. The average price paid for the 188 
rams sold was $103.63. The average 
price for 50 ewes consigned was $51.80. 
This gives us a sales average of $92.74. 

We had Suffolks, Hampshires, Colum- 
bias, Suffolk-Hampshires, Corriedales, 
Rambouillets and Southdowns consigned 
to the sale. We noted that at least half 
of the consignors were present or past 
4-H or FFA boys and girls, and we 
couldn’t help but notice how much they 
had improved their consignments and 
how well their sheep were fitted for the 
sale. 

Highest price paid for a single ram 
was $510. The consignor was T. B. 
Burton of Cambridge, Idaho, and the 
buyer was Marvin Norris of Goldendale, 
Washington, who had the second highest 
selling single ram. 

Top price paid for a pen of rams was 
$300 each for five rams consigned by 
B. B. Burroughs of Homedale, Idaho, 
and bought by Simon Martinez of Sunny- 
side, Washington. 

The buyer interest in this particular 
sale leads us to believe that the sheep 
business in this area will level off, and 
will commence to prosper after the last 
two or three years of downward trends. 
Whenever there was a ram or ewe of high 
quality, the buying was brisk and the 
price was good. 

The Sale Committee was composed of 
Cecil Fairchild, Chairman, Simon Mar- 
tinez, D. F. Lange, Bill McGregor, Phil 
Bloom and Keith Jones. Auctioneer was 
Col. Earl O. Walter. Sales Manager was 
Phil Kern, and the Clerk was E. E. Baker. 
—Phil Kern, Manager 

Washington Wool Growers Ram Sale 
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NORTHERN COLORADO HAMP- 
SHIRE SALE, GREELEY, JULY 18 


N average price of $81.25 was paid 
for 65 Hampshires sold in the North- 
ern Colorado Hampshire Association sale. 
Top price was $315 paid by Wood and 
Defke of Eaton, to Mike Spencer of Ault. 
A young ram consigned by Ward Smith 
of Fort Collins was bid up to $155 by 
C. E. Drake, of Cushing, Oklahoma. 


Marlene Smart of Evans bought a 
good ewe with twin ewe lambs for $97.50 
to top that division of the sale. For in- 
dividual yearling ewes $95 was the high 
price. Sam Spencer of Ault paid that 
figure to Carl J. and James A. Hoffman 
of Ft. Collins for one of their entries. 
Spencer also paid $150 for an outstand- 
ing ewe lamb brought to the sale by 
Ward Smith of Ft. Collins. 


OREGON RAM SALE, PENDLETON, 
AUGUST 15 


VERAGES at the 29th annual Ore- 

gon Ram Sale held in Pendleton 

on August 15, were lower than a year 

ago in most breeds. The total average 

for 250 head was $98. This compares 

with a $124.48 average for 258 head in 
1954. 

A Rambouillet stud ram consigned 
by the John K. Madsen Rambouillet 
Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, topped the 
sale. Pendleton’s Cunningham Sheep 
Company purchased the ram at $300. 

A pen of five yearling Rambouillet 
rams consigned by John V. Withers of 
Paisley, Oregon, was purchased by Pete 
Obiague of Burns, Oregon, at $200 per 
head to top sales in this division. 

The top Suffolk stud ram brought 
$220 for consignor Wenton Redmond 
of McMinnville, Oregon. G. E. Strickler 
was the buyer. Five yearling Suffolk 
rams consigned by Harry R. Sandquist, 
Ontario, Oregon, sold at $210 per head, 
to top this division of selling. 

The top Hampshire ram brought $110 
for consignor C. C. Wycoff, Wallowa, 
Oregon, and Ronald Baker, Hermiston, 
Oregon, sold the top Columbia at $125. 





SOUTHERN OREGON RAM SALE, 
LAKEVIEW, AUGUST 25 


N average of $57.39 was made on the 

162 head of rams that went through 
the auction ring at the Southern Ore- 
gon Ram Sale. Last year’s average was 
$66.17 on 215 rams. 


Suffolks had the highest average: 
$72.99 on 61 head. The highest single 
stud sold was also a Suffolk. Henry 
Sandquist of Ontario sold it to Andy 
Hill of Lakeview for $200. The high 
pen (five Suffolks) brought $80 a head. 
Tom Crawford of Lakeview was the 
seller and John Cummings of Alturas, 
California, the buyer. 


Five Hampshire rams_ averaged 
$56.50; 22 Columbias, $54.43; 53 Ram- 
bouillets, $48.40. Fifteen head of Pan- 
ama rams sold at an average of $45. A 
single Corriedale ram sold at $25 and 
five Targhees averaged $20. 


The quality of the rams in the sale 
was reported as very good, but “there 
was no demand.” 


SUFFOLK GROUP MEETS 


The American Suffolk Sheep Society 
held their annual meeting August 18, 
Ogden, Utah, at the time of the Na- 
tional Ram Sale. Officers elected were: 


R. E. Winn, Nephi, Utah, president; 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Ore- 
gon, first vice president; Lawson How- 
land, Cambridge, Idaho, second vice 
president; and James Noble, Hartley 
Stock Farms, Page, North Dakota, di- 
rector. 


Plans were made for the bred ewe 
sale to be held November 14 in con- 
junction with the Ogden Livestock 
Show (Golden Spike). Chairman of the 
sale committee is M. L. Crabtree, Mur- 
ray, Utah. 


—C. W. Hickman, Secretary 
American Suffolk Sheep Society 
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1954 1955 
Number Price Per Number Price Per 

GREED Sold Head Sold Head 
cS ae nee NO AROS ARR A Oy 89 $ 67.92 74 $79.96 
Lincoln-Rambouillets ............................... 5 50.00 10 48.75 
Sn ee RE ee 3 40.00 1 125.00 
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RR oo5 FoF oe Se BE EN 10 a0 <S6> “eee 
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REPORT: August Wool Market 
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UGUST is usually a dull month in 

wool trading. Most of the clip has 
been sold or shipped on consignment 
by then. Also, it is vacation time in the 
manufacturing end of the business. 
This year, however, with domestic 
wools being sold on the open market 
for the first time in several years, every 
factor in connection with the market 
has been intensified. 

Of course, there are some bearish 
factors. First, there is the stockpile 
of wools owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. No recent state- 
ment has been issued of the total 
amount in that inventory. It was 
around 150 million pounds at the end 
of June but is being whittled down 
with weekly sales around 250,000 
pounds. Under the present CCC policy, 
these inventory wools are being sold 
at not less than 103 percent of the 1954 
loan value plus commission. This pol- 
icy will continue until November 1, 
1955. 

The USDA, in line with Congression- 
al direction, has indicated its desire or 
intent to dispose of this stockpile dur- 
ing the next two years and is now en- 
gaged in working out the selling policy 
that will be instituted the first of No- 
vember. Proposals for handling this 
‘disposal have been asked from all seg- 
ments of the industry, and it is expected 
that the Department will announce the 
new policy sometime in September. 
Whatever policy is decided upon, there 
is of course every assurance that the 
disposal of these wools will be handled 
in an orderly fashion. But stockpiles, 
of course, always have a bearish influ- 
ence on the market. 


Foreign Auctions Open 


Then, too, August is always faced 
with the opening of the foreign auc- 
tions. This year the season’s series 
start in Sydney on August 29. It has 
been estimated that Australia will have 
over four million bales, or about 114 
billion pounds of wool to offer in the 
1955-56 series. Last year Australia 
sold 3,955,476 bales at a total price of 
$790,039,688. The season’s check was 
the fourth highest on record but 9.7 
percent below the proceeds of the pre- 
vious season. 

There has been wide expression of 
the idea that the auctions will open 
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Intensified Factors 


~ Affect Open Market 


lower than the June closing price. 
However, some market observers indi- 
cate that this may be wishful thinking. 
The statement has been made by some 
reporters that the lowering of fine 
wool prices which has been in progress 
during the past year should have about 
reached its end. It will be remembered 
that the auctions opened last year at 
lower levels, but it should also be re- 
membered that usually less desirable 
wools are offered at the opening of the 
series, particularly from the standpoint 
of U. S. buyers. 

Supposing the auctions do open at 
lower price levels, what will be the 
result? Two theories have been ad- 
vanced. One is that such a situation 
may so weaken confidence that there 
will be little buying. The second theory, 
considered more probable, is that lower 
prices will increase interest in building 
up inventories again. 


Wool Futures Erratic 


Whatever happens it can be said 
without question that the expected 
lower opening of the foreign auction 
series and the future CCC stockpile 
selling policy have been reflected in 
the fluctuations of wool futures market 
and particularly its downward trend. 

“It was strongly felt,” reports the 
Commercial Bulletin of August 13, 1955, 
“that the futures decline reflected a 
trade attitude rather than any market 
development or trend. The futures 
market here has actually followed the 
course of the London Terme Market, 
which in turn reflected an attitude 
among Bradford traders that lower 
prices will be established at the open- 
ing of the new Australian wool season. 


“The actual market has not followed 
the drop in futures to any extent. Dur- 
ing the recent four-week period, for 
example, wool futures declined approx- 
imately 11 or 12 cents in the nearest 
month on the board. Actual market 
values declined only about two cents 
during that period. 


Buyers Seek Lower Prices 


“Futures have however given buyers 
additional incentive to seek wool at 
considerably lower levels. Dealers are 
prone though to hold prices for the 
time being, as they are still able to 





receive at or near asking prices in some 
instances.” 

Since the above statement was made, 
the futures market has continued er- 
ratic in behavior but on the whole has 
gained. On August 24, it was up ll 
to 15 points in New York. 

While the textile industry is included 
in the areas severely damaged by the 
recent floods, it is not believed that its 
injury is sufficient to have a serious 
effect on the wool market. 

There has been little activity in South 
American wools. Foreign buyers, it is 
said, are very reluctant to buy any wool 
in Argentine or Uruguay at current 
prices. Uruguay and Chile, according 
to a recent news item, have represent- 
atives in Australia studying the auction 
system of selling wool with the idea 
of setting up such a system in their 
own countries. 


In The West 


There is little to report on western 
sales. Most of the current clip has 
either been sold or consigned by pro- 
ducers according to unofficial reports. 

CALIFORNIA: Some 15,000 lamb’s 
fleeces (about a carload) were pur- 
chased from the Sutter Basin Corpora- 
tion at Robbins, California, around the 
middle of July at 45 cents. This wool 
came from lambs from various Califor- 
nia counties which the corporation now 
has on feed in Sutter Basin. Earlier in 
August some Idaho lamb’s wool was sold 
at Oakdale, California, at 42 cents. At 
the same place 1,960 fleeces of fall re- 
shorn wool was sold at 33 cents. This 
wool was from a mixed lot of white 
and blackface lambs, mostly of the 
latter type. 

COLORADO: Reports coming from 
Colorado state there is practically no 
movement of wool from ranches. It 
was estimated at the middle of August 
that about 25 percent of the Colorado 
clip had been sold; 60 percent taken 
on consignment; and 15 percent was 
still piled in the shed at the ranch. 

IDAHO: Late in July 3,600 fleeces 
were sold at 43 cents and 6,000 at 40 
cents. Three lots of wool were re- 
ported sold at Soda Springs on August 
24. One lot of about 3,000 fleeces sold 
at 37 cents and two lots totaling 6,000 
fleeces brought 39 cents. One of these 
latter lots sold last year at 53 cents. 
These wools were mixed clips, bulk 
three-eighths but with some fine and 
half-blood. It was considered possible 
at the end of August that probably five 
percent or a little more of the 1955 clip 
was still in growers’ hands. 

MONTANA: There have been no re- 
cent sales of wool in Montana. It was 
believed, however, that only a very 
small amount of wool was in growers’ 
possession, as most of the clip had 
been either sold or consigned. 
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NEVADA: Some consigning to the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
was indicated. Our correspondent’s 
guess was that practically all of the 
wool in the western part of the State 
had been sold or consigned. 

NEW MEXICO: The Wool Ware- 
house, Inc., at Albuquerque, showed 
and offered for sale approximately 214 
million pounds of wool during the sec- 
ond week of August. About 65,000 
pounds was sold on the opening day 
(August 9). Sales were made in a 
price range of from 32 to 38%% cents. 
Some bids of 40 cents or better were 
understood to have been refused by 
growers. Interest improved on the sec- 
ond day and 206,000 of the 365,000 
pounds offered brought prices between 
29 and 441¢ cents. The clean landed 
Boston price of these wools was esti- 
mated to be as high as $1.30. The third 
day was slow again and the few lots 
sold had an estimated clean landed 
Boston price of $1.23. At the end of 


the week, reports indicated that about 
one-third of the offering had been sold. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: The Hafner Wool 
Company, Inc., reports that all the 1955 
wools, about three million pounds, con- 
signed to their agency had been sold. 
About 2% million pounds of original 
bag wool were sold the first week of 
July. Net prices to growers varied con- 
siderably, depending on visual esti- 
mates of grade, lengths and scouring 
shrinks. The average net price to the 
grower on these wools is figured at 53 
cents. Prices on the heavier wools were 
as low as 45 cents, while the highest 
net price was 62 cents on a few light 
shrinking clips. 


Wools from fall shorn lambs were 
reported as coming in to the cooperative 
warehouse in the eastern part of the 
State. This wool was mostly from Idaho 
lambs, all of the scouring type. Prices 
paid producers ranged from 30 to 35 
cents. 








DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
Week Ending August 19, 1955 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 


% 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 


*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.30—1.35 


$1.35—1.40 56 
55 


*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing.... 1.20—1.25 56 
One-Half Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.26—1.32 51 
*Ave.to Good Fr. Combing... 1.20—1.25 52 
Three-eighths Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.10—1.15 48 
*Ave. French Combing.......... 1.05—1.10 49 
One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.05—1.10 46 
*Ave. French Combing.......... 90— 95 47 

Low Quarter Blood.............. 1.00—1.05 41 

*Common and Braid............... 90— .95 40 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.28—1.34 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.20—1.25 


57 
59 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.35—1.40 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.30—1.35 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.25—1.30 
*8 Months (1” and over)... 1.25—1.30 
*Fall (3%” and over)........... 1.15—1.20 


Jo lo 
$ .59—- 62 59 $ .55— 57 64 $ .49— .50 
59— 61 60 52— 54 65 .45— .47 
53— 55 61 47— 49 66 .41— .43 
62— 65 54 .58— .61 57 .55— .57 
58— .60 55 .54— 56 58  .51— .53 
57— 60 51 54 .56 54 .51— .53 
54— 56 52 .50— 53 55 .47— .50 
57— 59 48 .55— 57 50 .53— .55 
48— 50 49 .46— .49 51 .45— .48 
59— 62 48 .57— .60 45 .55— .58 
54— 57 42 .52— 55 44 .50— .55 
55— 58 59 538— 55 61 .50— .52 
49— 51 61 47— 49 68 .44— .46 
62— 64 58 .57— 59 62 .51— .53 
59— 61 59 .538— 55 63  .48— .50 
54— 56 61 A9— 51 65 .44— .46 
56— 59 58 .53— 55 61 .49— 51 
51— 58 59 .47— 49 62  .44— .46 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 


and Oklahoma. 


These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 
(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, 


mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are ‘considerably darker in color 


and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


various shrinkages quoted. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


. clean basis, market prices have 
Conversions have been made fo: 


(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 


WYOMING: No transactions were 
reported from Wyoming during August. 
It was estimated at mid-month that 
from 55 to 70 percent of the clip had 
been sold or consigned. The balance 
was stored in various warehouses in 
Wyoming and at some shearing sheds. 


Wool Stocks 


Apparel wool stocks in the United 
States on August 1, 1955, were esti- 
mated at 141 million pounds, clean 
basis. This estimate is about the same 
as that of the same date a year ago, 
and 40 million pounds lower than the 
supply on hand August 1, 1953. 


Pendleton 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 





“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 








COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





To SEE and to BUY the best Columbia Sheep 
Attend the 


llth Annual National Columbia Sheep Show 
and Sale, Ogden, Utah, November 13 and 14 
With the Golden Spike N Li k Show 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA ESPLIN, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 














September, 1955 
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Yes, we cull out the small-bodied and 
light-wooled ewes. We keep the large- 
framed and large-boned ewes with good 
staple and fine textured wool as replace- 
ments. 
—A. J. Redd 
Monticello, Utah 

At shipping time, I mouth and sort 
my ewes for poor do’ers. I usually do 
not sell these ewes until they come out of 
the mountains in October, taking out a 
few more off grades, etc., at that time. 

In the lambing shed, all “one-tits,” 
short milkers, or any ewe that has had 
blue bag is marked for sale. All drys 
are marked each year, and if they come 
through dry two years in a row, they are 
sold regardless of quality or age. 

—Stewart Cruickshank 
Sweet, Idaho 

I cull 100 yearling ewes out of 250; 
also all aged ewes that are thin, and all 
ewes that have been dry two years. I 
mark dry ewes every year. 

—Lester I. Barkley 
Edgemont, South Dakota 

My operation is confined to registered 
Columbia sheep, so my culling program 
may not fit your “Quiz Section.” 

The Columbia Association has what is 
known as selective registration. This 
means that each individual Columbia that 
is registered has been inspected by an 
authorized inspector and his name is on 
the registered paper. Of course, only 
sheep that are from a registered sire 
and a registered dam and with proper 
records are eligible for inspection. 

With this as a “must” in registered 
Columbias, I start at weaning time by 
scoring my lambs. The fleece is scored 
for length of staple, uniformity, density 
and grade. The inspectors want produc- 
tion of both wool and mutton. The fleece 
they want is a high yielding, long-staple 
fleece, with as much uniformity as pos- 
sible. 

As for body, the lambs are weighed 
individually, scored for brown color, 
which I have almost eliminated by this 
scoring of lambs and tracing it back, if 
I find any. All lambs are scored for face, 
Columbia type and all ram lambs are 
scored for scurs (undeveloped horns). 

With the cooperation of the Extension 
Service of the University of Wyoming, 
we got an index number of perfection on 
each lamb last year, computing these 
facts: age, twin or single, body weight, 
Columbia type, brown colors, scurs, face, 
staple length, uniformity of fleece and 
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density of fleece. From this information 
on the lambs, they gave us a scoring on 
the production of the sires we used. To 
me, there is the place everyone’s culling 
program should start, by using rams with 
the back breeding they expect their lambs 
to be. 

This record then is put in my flock 
book where each dam has a page. Found 
on this page is a complete record of the 
individual ewe, her fleece weight yearly, 
her heart girth, flank girth and length 
measurement and body weight after 
shearing, the grade of fleece, length of 
staple and score for uniformity. 

I cull at weaning time any ewe lambs 
I feel won’t pass inspection. Then the 
following spring the Columbia inspector 
does his culling. Of course my breeding 
ewes are culled largely from performance 
records. 

The difference between a commercial 
sheep and a registered one lies in the 
records, the back breeding and the per- 
formance records of the individual plus 
the merits seen in the individual. 

—Joseph V. Pfister 
Node, Wyoming 

I breed fine-wooled sheep. The first 
thing I consider in culling my ewes is 
body conformation. If it is bad, the ewe 
is culled. The small, thin or narrow and 
shallow-bodied ewes are first taken out. 
Next, I look for those with coarse breech, 
that is, hair or coarse wool down the 
back legs. 

Next to come out are the short-wooled 
ewes. Then age comes to the front. That 
is, if I wanted to keep a hundred ewes 
and had 125 left, I would cut out the 
25 oldest. If you keep the broken-mouthed 
ewes out of the way, culling for age may 


SHEEPHERDER SAM 














“What do | have to do to get my back scratched?” 





DO YOU FOLLOW A REGULAR 


PROGRAM IN CULLING YOUR 
BREEDING EWES? IF SO, WHAT 
DO YOU CONSIDER WHEN YOU 


CULL YOUR EWES? 


not be used only about every three or 


four years. —R. Q. Landers 
Menard, Texas 

The culling of sheep for the purpose 
of improving the lamb and wool yield is 
an obsession with me. The time and 
effort required to do this job thoroughly 
is very small. The results that will likely 
follow are very great. 

In our operation we breed about 50 
percent of our ewes to white-faced bucks, 
Rambouillet and Columbia, and the other 
50 percent to Hampshire and Suffolk 
bucks, all of their lambs going to market. 
Under this arrangement it is very simple 
to select your best ewes for the replace- 
ment flocks. As I have indicated, this job 
is an easy one from the standpoint of 
time and it is certainly easy if adequate 
corrals, alleys, and a chute is available. 

STEP 1— 

In our operation I prefer to mark or 
chalk out the physically infirm ewes when 
the band is first corralled for separating 
the lambs for shipment. One man marks 
out the bad ewes. This includes the 
shelly, the sick, ruptured, spoiled bags, 
and ewes that seem most unlikely to 
stand the rigors of another winter. 

STEP 2— 

The second step is taken when the 
ewes are again corralled for making up 
the herds for the winter and for breed- 
ing. First, mouth and mark out the old 
ewes. In recent years, because of the low 
price for old ewes, we have kept the best 
of the old ewes, the old ewes which have 
the qualifications which we specify. We 
have had very good luck in keeping our 
old ewes for one or two winters longer 
than we normally have run them. 

STEP 3— 

Now comes the important job of se- 
lecting the ewes that will be the mothers 
of the future flocks. To do this a man 
should have rather clear-cut ideas about 
what he wants. Of course, in the case 
of livestock there is no such a thing as 
an exact model. Here are some of the 
factors I am concerned with: size, con- 
formation, animal vigor, breediness or 
matronly appearance. Now for wool. We 
try not to keep a ewe that will produce 
lower than half-blood wool. We prefer 
fine and fine-medium. I may be boasting 
to say that I use the Wyoming touch 

system, but I assume that my method 
is much the same. I put my hands on 
every ewe and often open the fleece. 
Length of staple is a “must.” It seems 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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Get faster weight gains 
and earlier market dates! 
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QUIZ 
(Continued from page 34.) 

well established that the quantity of wool 
is influenced more by length than any 
other single factor, grade for grade. A 
long staple fine ewe will yield much more 
wool than a short staple fine wool ewe. 

This method applies both to the old 
and the young ewes that are to be win- 
tered. That is, I select the good, old 
ewes for replacement breeding as well 
as the good young ewes. Everything else 
is bred to black faces. It is true that we 
do some segregating according to age 
and we make certain segregations for 
different types of range. We have one 
area where sheep brush badly and for 
this area we select tight-fleeced sheep. 

Now a word about the bucks. We have 
developed a Columbia-Rambouillet type 
buck which seems to fit our range con- 
ditions very well. This wool grades es- 
sentially half-blood. In the case of bucks 
also, we use very few that grade lower 
than half-blood. We are moving now a 
little more toward the fine direction since 
I think we have a little too much half- 
blood in our clip. We have raised our own 
bucks and have always had quite a sur- 
plus which has enabled us to carefully 
select the kind we want. 

One word about this important job of 
culling and grading for breeding pur- 
poses. This is the most interesting and 





exciting part of the entire sheep opera- 
tion, as far as I am concerned. Perhaps 
I should say, next to a profitable return 
on the operation. 

I am afraid that many of us have 
grown careless and we think that we can 
breed the whole flock to a bunch of rams 
and get best results. In my opinion, the 
best ewes should be bred to the best rams 
and from this top flock the replacements 


kept. —Chas. Redd 
LaSal, Utah 


I keep ewes with open faces, the good 
milkers and those that really mother 


their lambs. —Wilby C. Latham 
Cotopaxi, Colorado 


We take out all of our aged ewes every 
fall and replace with the top end of the 
ewe lambs; then cull them again as year- 
lings. 

We look for a fine to half-blood fleece, 
with good density and long staple, and 
good body conformation, plenty of size 
and an open face. 

—Maurice Brengle 
Buffalo, South Dakota 


I want an open-face, a good milker, a 
good mother, with a good fleece, and not 
over six years old. When a ewe grows 
10 pounds of wool a year and bears twins 
three years out of five, that is a good 


time to let her go. I save my replace. 
ments from twins. 
—G. C. Danforth 
Southwick, Idaho 

First, I cull all broken-mouthed ewes 
and those with loose teeth. Generally, 
any ewe with bad eyes or wool-blindness 
goes. Third, those ewes with bad teats 
or “bags,” regardless of age, go with 
the culls. Lastly, I mark (ear-crop) 
those ewes that have proved to be poor 
mothers during lambing in January and 
February. These I sometimes give a 
year’s reprieve if the number of culls 
appears to be excessive. 

—R. W. Magruder 
Potter Valley, California 

Culling is probably the most neces- 
sary program in any sheep enterprise 
and one we follow the year around. 
Undesirable individuals are _ culled 
from the lamb crop at all seasons. In 
culling our lamb crop we consider breed 
type first of all and with that the “do- 
ing” ability of the individual sheep. 
Poor do-ers are culled rigidly and only 
about the top 60 percent of the ewe 
lambs ever go into our own breeding 
flock. The ewe flock is culled once a 
year on the basis again of breed type, 
early lambing habits, twinning records 
and milking ability or total pounds of 
lamb per ewe. —Eldon Riddell 

Independence, Oregon 





a proven 





288 A Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 


UNITED STATES TES 


4639 Lafayette St. 
Denver, Colorado 


method of wool shrinkage determination 


Wool core testing is no longer considered an 
experiment. It has proven itself to be accurate, 
unbiased, economical, and practical. Many wool 
handlers are now equipped with core sampling 
machines to take unofficial samples with the least 
possible delay. More wool was sold on a core test 
basis this year than ever before. 

The United States Testing Company, special- 
ist in wool core testing, now has representatives 
in every major wool market to take official core 
samples and assist both buyers and sellers in this 
important new step in wool marketing. 

See your warehouseman today about the possi- 
bility of having all your 1955 wools core tested. 


For additional information regarding the core 


é test, write, wire or call, 


427 So. Oakes St. 
San Angelo, Tex. 


TING COMPANY inc. 


Main Laboratories: 


1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, New Jersey 
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QUESTION: “How's Business?” 
ANSWER: ‘It's Better than ever.’ 


“The reason? ... Why, it’s simple . 


. We advertise in the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


magazine. ... It’s ‘The voice of the sheep country’.” 
The near 10,000 sheepmen readers of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, official publi- 
eation of the National Wool Growers Association, appreciate this advertising... . It 


helps their association, and it helps them. 


These readers own large numbers of both sheep and cattle. Their livestock operations 
require annual expenditures totaling many thousands of dollars. 


The advertisers listed below found it advisable to use the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
during the past 12 months. These firms are patronized and appreciated by our readers. 


(Advertisers’ list does not include breeders, breed associations, sales and/or shows, 
or wool handlers. Hearty thanks goes to these individuals and organizations too.) 


AUCTIONEERS 


HOWARD BROWN 
E. O. WALTER 


BAGS & TWINE 


AMERICAN CORDAGE COMPANY 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COMPANY 
BEMIS BROTHERS BAG COMPANY 
E. W. TWITCHELL, INC 


BRANDING FLUID 


BENJAMIN MOORE 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


CAMP WAGONS 


AHLANDER MFG. COMPANY 
WM. E. MADSEN & SONS MFG. COMPANY 


DOGS 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 
(Friskies Division) 

PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 

SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY LISTINGS 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


BATCHLER MFG. COMPANY 

CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 

THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION 
PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 

SALT LAKE STAMP COMPANY 

SUNBEAM CORPORATION 


FEEDS 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 
(Feed Division) 
NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN. 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
STANSBURY SALT COMPANY 
VIO BIN CORPORATION 


FINANCE 


CONTINENTAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
FIRST SECURITY BANK 

PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK LOAN COMPANY 
UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
WESTERN FINANCE COMPANY 


MARKETING AGENCIES 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
COLLINGS-BURBANK 

JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 
DENVER UNION STOCK YARDS 
MIKE HAYES 

OGDEN UNION STOCK YARDS 
PECK BROTHERS 

SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 

ST. PAUL UNION STOCK YARDS 
PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK MARKETING ASSN. 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTEL UTAH 

MT. STATES jae wen & TELEGRAPH 
SAFEWAY STORES, 

VAN SCHAACK LAND COMPANY 


RAILROADS 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
UNION PACIFIC 


REMEDIES 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
(Lederle Laboratories Division) 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 

(Fine Chemicals Division) 
TOM BROWN, INC. 
CUTTER LABORATORIES 
O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 
TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 
WILKE LABORATORIES 
WYETH, INC. 


“The Voice of the Sheep Country” 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


September, 1955 
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| greatly appreciate the fact that | had 
the top-selling Panama ram lamb and best 
Panama fleece at the 1955 National Ram 


Sale and Wool Show. | have been awarded 
permanent possession of the Panama trophy 
in the Wool Show, having won it three years 
in succession. 


FOR TOP-QUALITY WOOL AND LAMB PRO- 
DUCTION, SEE OUR PANAMAS AT THE 
RANCH AND AT THE SALES. 


JOE HORN 


ROUTE 2 RUPERT, IDAHO 








gn SSSR 


SHEEP DOG 
DIRECTORY 


Miriam Peryam 
Encampment, Wyoming 
“The Working Border Collie — Registered”’ 


Arthur N. Allen 
R.F.D. 6 — McLeansboro, Illinois 
“Famous Working Border Collies” 


CUTTING CHUTE 
(Continued from page 3.) 
were also purchased. These feedlots will 
be leased to a private individual for cattle 
feeding purposes and will not be a Safe- 
way operation, according to Heinsohn. 


U. S. EWES TO MEXICO 


Plans to import 300,000 head of Cor- 
riedale and Rambouillet ewes from the 
United States are being made by sheep- 
men in Mexico. 


Ana H. Gomez, assistant agricultural 
attache of the American Embassy in 
Mexico City, stated that this will be done 
to encourage the development of the 
sheep industry in Mexico. Mexican 
sheepmen have asked the Ministry of 
Agriculture for aid in financing such 
imports. They are also seeking funds to 
import woven wire, pumps, windmills, 
and other supplies for the development of 
the local industry. 


CCC APPOINTS J. H. DEAN 


John H. Dean has been appointed dep- 
uty general sales manager of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, a recent 
USDA release states. Mr. Dean has been 
serving as CSS assistant deputy admin- 
istrator for price support. In his new 
position Dean will work with Frank C. 
Daniels, general sales manager and vice 
president of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

The office of the general sales man- 
ager, consulting with the administrator 
and the CCC board of directors, will 
determine policies and direct operations 
for all sales of CCC commodities, both 
in Washington and in field units. 














ANNUAL SALE 


of 
approximately 


DRAFTED FROM THE 


COLUMBIA - TARGHEE - RAMBOUILLET 


flocks of the 


U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 
WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING LABORATORY 


DUBOIS, IDAHO 
10:00 o'clock a.m., September 29, 1955 


Sale list of rams upon request about September 1 


250 RAMS 
400 EWES 
400 EWE LAMBS 
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STOCKYARD SCALES 


A recent letter from the Union Pa. 
cific Railroad reminds livestock men of 
the importance of keeping stockyard 
scales in good condition. 

In part, the letter advises, “It is very 
essential that we have the cooperation 
of livestock shippers in the maintenance 
of our scales and good housekeeping in 
this matter is one of helpful cooperation 
between shippers and railroad. Keeping 
the scales in good condition depends on 
how they are handled and keeping the 
scale weights on the beam stand, scale 
beam box or scale house locked, where 
locks are provided.” 


L. W. HARRIS, JR., NAMED 


L. W. Harris, Jr., vice president and 
director of Ames Harris Neville Co., 
western paper bag and textile manufac- 
turers, has been named director of sales 
and procurement for the firm’s opera- 
tions. Harris has spent the past several 
years as general manager of the Portland 
factory and Northwest operations. He 
recently moved to his new San Francisco 
headquarters to direct a company expan- 
sion program, which will include further 
development in the paper bag field, and 
the addition of new items to the canvas 
outdoor furniture line. 


V. J. Langman, long associated with 
the company, will be general manager of 
the Portland office and J. M. Griffin has 
been named sales manager of the North- 
west territory. 


CHEAPER WOOL BAGS 


Burlap prices underwent quite a vio- 
lent change in the first week of August. 
Prices for immediate delivery and up to 
November did not change, but prices for 
delivery the last of this year and the 
first of next dropped substantially when 
India removed all the remaining export 
duty on burlap goods and Pakistan de- 
valued her rupee to the same level as 
India’s. 


A recent letter to this office from the 
Ames Harris Neville Company stated: 
“Our four-pound blackstripe wool bags 
took a sharp drop on August 2 of nearly 
$45 per thousand. . . . We are talking 
about bags for delivery next spring. The 
reason for this decline is that India re- 
moved all remaining export duty on 
burlap yardage goods and Pakistan, 
where most of the Jute is grown, deval- 
ued her rupee by about 30 percent.” 
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WILLOUGHBY RECOVERING 


The many friends of Honorary Presi- 
dent Ray W. Willoughby will regret to 
learn that he was hospitalized in San 
Angelo, Texas, for an intestinal ailment 
for a short time recently. Our last re- 
port (August 10) direct from him was 
to the effect that he had returned to his 
home in San Angelo and expected to 
resume his normal activities within a 
few days. 


FRENCH ANNIVERSARY 


The 600th anniversary of the “father” 
of sheep farming in France—Jehan de 
Brye—was celebrated in June, according 
to an International Wool Secretariat re- 
lease. 

Jehan de Brye’s career was a remark- 
able one. Born about 1355, he later 
showed such outstanding ability as a 
shepherd that he entered the University 
of Paris and was awarded the title of 
“Master in the Science of Sheepherding.” 

Charles V asked him to write a book 
on his craft, and “The Good Shepherd” 
was completed in 1879. It became a 
classic of its kind. Three early editions 
are still in existence, two undated and 
the third printed in 1542. 

This year’s celebrations included an 
exhibition in Paris. At Coulommiers a 
street was named Rue de Jehan de Brye. 

The farm at Nolongue where Jehan 
de Brye watched his first flock of sheep 
is still preserved, and was recently the 
scene of a pageant presented by various 
folk-lore organizations and students of 
the National Rambouillet Sheep Hus- 
bandry School. A commemorative plaque 
was also unveiled in Villers-sur-Rognon. 


HONORS PAID DAVIES 


Aled P. Davies, director of American 
Meat Institute’s Department of Live- 
stock, Chicago, was awarded an hon- 
orary degree of Science by Clemson 
Agricultural College on August 17. 
Presentation of the degree was made 
in conjunction with the dedication of 
the college’s new agricultural center 
during the Annual Farm and Home 
Week program. Seven other leaders in 
various fields of agriculture, industry 
and politics were also honored by the 
Clemson Agricultural College at that 
time. 


NORDBY RETURNS TO DUBOIS 


Julius E. Nordby has returned to di- 
rect the work at the Sheep Experiment 
Station and Western Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory at Dubois, Idaho. Since early 


THE DIETER’S PRAYER 


Now I set me down to eat 

I pray the Lord my weight to keep, 

If I should reach for cake and 
bread 

Guide my arm to lamb instead. 


—Jerry Sotola 
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in 1953 Nordby has headed the livestock 
work in Egypt under the United States 
Technical Assistance Program. 

Dr. C. E. Terrill, who has been in 
charge of the Dubois work during Mr. 
Nordby’s absence, will now head the 
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Wool Fiber Research section at the 
USDA’s Beltsville, Maryland, station. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 





JANUARY 23-26, 1956: 91ST ANNUAL MEETING, 
NWGA, FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Conventions and Meetings 


October 28-29: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers’ 
Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

November 1-3: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

November 6-8: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
oise, Idaho. 

November 10-12: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

November 13-15: Washington Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 16-18: Montana Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Great Falls, Montana. 

December 5-7: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

January 9-11, 1956: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





JANUARY 23-26, 1956: NWGA CONVENTION, FT. 
WORTH, TEXAS. 


Sales 
= 15: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, Mon- 
ana. 


a ad 15: Salt Lake Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 
tah. 


September 29: Annual Sheep Sale, U. S. Experiment 
Station, Dubois, Idaho 

October 3: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 

— 13: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
tah. 

October 4: Columbia Range Ram Sale, Rawlins, 
Wyoming. 


Shows 

October 15-22: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon. 

October 28-November 6: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

November 11-16: Golden Spike National Livestock 
how, Ogden, Utah. 

November 11-16: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Ogden, Utah. 

November 25-December 3: International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

January 13-21, 1956: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Report: AUGUST LAMB MARKET 








ae 

r, you charted prices of the August 
lamb market, you probably drew 

some type of price line that resembles 

the wavy sea—the build of the swell 

at the beginning, at midmonth the 

peak, and then the ebb at the close. 

August prices hit their strongest 
point—the highest prices since early 
July—on the 11th of the month. The 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice news release for the week ending 
August 13 states: “Cooler weather and 
higher prices on carcass lamb at East- 
ern wholesale centers appeared as the 
main bullish factors (causing the $1 
to $2.50 rise), as receipts were slightly 
larger than a week ago.” 

Choice and prime slaughter lambs 
sold in an August price range of from 
$18 to $23.50. The low price was paid 
at Ogden on the 4th and the high on 
the 11th of the month at Chicago. 

Bulk of western sales (Denver and 
Ogden) for this class of slaughter 
lamb were made between $19 and $20.50. 

Slaughter lambs grading good and 
choice were sold from $16.50 to $22.50 
—the low at Ft. Worth and the high 
at Chicago. In western terminal mar- 
ket sales the bulk of these lambs 
brought from $18 to $19.50. 

August’s carcass prices improved 
considerably over those paid in July. 
A steady top of $53 was reached on both 
choice and prime and good and choice 
New York dressed carcasses in August, 
while this price was reached on only 
one day for choice and prime offerings 
in July. 

From $44 to $53 was the August price 
range of choice and prime carcasses and 
from $38 to $53 the range for good and 
choice dressed offerings. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
from $4.25 to $6, while cull and utility 
slaughter ewe offerings brought from 
$3 to $5. The top price for both classes 
of ewes was paid at Denver. 

Feeder lamb trading was quite active 
throughout August. Good and choice 
feeder lamb offerings were sold in a 
$14 to $18 price range. The top price 
was paid at Ogden and Omaha and the 
low was paid at Ft. Worth. 

A few scant offerings of common to 
good feeder lambs were sold at Ogden 
from $15 to $16.50. 
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Unsteady Prices Prevail 
Throughout Month 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
COLORADO 


Feeder lamb trading was generally 
slow throughout August, with some ac- 
tivity developing late in the month. 

Several thousand feeders in the ex- 
treme southwest of Colorado were con- 
tracted at $17, with the fat end at 
$17.50. In the northwest corner of 
Colorado and southwestern Wyoming, 
between 8,000 and 10,000 feeder lambs 
were contracted to West Coast buyers 
at $17, all fall delivery. 

Early-month offers to sell feeders in 
Colorado and Wyoming were at $17 to 
$18.50, with little buyer interest shown. 


TEXAS 


Quite a bit of activity on feeder lambs 
was evident in Texas during August. 
Trading started out at the beginning 
of the month at from $15 to $16, in- 
creasing to a high of $17.75 late in the 
month. Most sales were for delivery 
from late August to mid-September. 

Some solid mouth ewes sold between 
$8 and $10 during the month. 


CALIFORNIA 


Offerings of choice.wooled slaughter 
spring lambs were scarce in California 
during August. A few loads of this 
class of lambs, however, sold early in 
the month out of the mountain area at 
$19, with several loads of mostly choice 


number one pelted shorn lambs off clo- 
ver at $18 to $18.50. 

A 6,000 head string of mostly choice 
fed shorn spring lambs with number 
one pelts sold out of California feedlot 
at $18.50 with a guaranteed 50 percent 
yield and several loads good and choice 
shorn lambs went off clover at $18 to 
$18.50. 


MONTANA 


There was moderate activity on 
feeder lambs during the month. Good 
and choice whitefaced wether lambs 
sold at $16.50 and blackfaced offerings 
sold to $17, with some few sales above 
this figure. Around 5,000 feeder lambs, 
mostly blackfaces, were contracted for 
fall delivery in the Big Timber area at 
$17. 

In the Shelby, Montana, area 1,600 
head of whitefaced 3-year-old ewes sold 
for fall delivery at $15 per head, and 
some 800 head of aged, full mouth ewes 
made $7, with broken mouths at $4 per 
head. 


WASHINGTON 


Some Washington range slaughter 
lambs sold late in the month for imme- 
diate delivery at $17, short haul to 
plant and weighed off the truck with 
a two percent shrink; some other range 
lambs were offered to buyers at $17.50 
and several strings sold in central Ore- 
gon at that price. 

Several strings of range slaughter 
lambs were purchased early in the 
month at from $18.50 to $19. Prices 
declined during the following weeks of 
August. 


Country sales of Washington feeder 
lambs were made mostly between $15.50 
and $17. A few bands of Oregon feeder 
lambs of good and choice quality, 
around 85 to 90 pounds, blackfaces 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1955 1954 
Slaughter, First Seven Months..............000..22000--2.---- 8,345,000 8,030,000 
a Le eee ee ae Aug. 20 Aug. 21 
Slaughter at Major Centers .............2..0........-....----- 252,231 264,195 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 

ICG EARN nn ioe eee sn $22.20 $21.20 

ONE TAINED CIONOG: oo ot 20.70 19.95 
New York Ave. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Prime, G0-G0 pewnde- q....n... nen occccccecsceeenness $48.70 $47.50 

Choice, 40-50 pounds ............--......-.....0.ccscesseeee 48.70 46.50 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—July 
1955 1954 

ng, Ee EEE SORE eR ON ARNE OES 1,524,000 1,622,000 
5 CS, Se eg ae eer ee eee Dae SE Pebccnseeree 550,000 640,000 
LC EAS nS aa et Ree a Be SRE a Pea pI R 3,428,000 3,325,000 
RIS PrI RTI E STUNNER ooo eae lea 1,076,000 1,209,000 
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prought $16.50 f.o.b. basis to move to 
Washington and Idaho. 

Transactions in breeding ewes in- 
cluded a string of 4,000 head mixed 
age, twos to mostly five-year-olds, fine 
wools, at around $8 per head. A band 
of good quality three-year-old white- 
faces was held at $18 late in the month. 


INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 


Some Idaho slaughter spring lamb 


sales were at $19 dropping to $18 later 
in the month. 

In Wyoming, several bands of mixed 
fat and feeder lambs sold at $18 for late 
September delivery and 15,000 feeder 
lambs out of the same area sold with 
blackfaces at $17, whitefaces at $16.50 
for September 25 - October 10 delivery 
to the Cokeville, Kemmerer area. A 
few sales in the Rock Springs area 
were reported at $16 to $16.50. 


LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 





BARLEY STUFFED LAMB SHANKS 
Menu 
Lamb Shanks with 
Barley Stuffing 
Gravy 
Cottage Fried Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Orange-Onion Salad 
Hot Biscuits 
Butter or Margarine 
Peach Pie 


STUFFED LAMB SHANKS 


6 lamb shanks 
2 tablespoons lard or drippings 
1 teaspoon salt 
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1, teaspoon pepper 
2 cups water 
Y, cup barley 


Brown the lamb shanks in lard or 
drippings. Season with salt and pepper. 
Add water, cover and simmer until ten- 
der, about 1144 to 2 hours. Remove 
lamb shanks from broth. Cool and re- 
move bones. Cook barley in lamb broth 
adding water if necessary. Stuff lamb 
shanks with cooked barley. Thicken 
remaining lamb broth with flour for 
gravy. Pour gravy over stuffed shanks, 
cover and heat on top of range or in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) until heated 
through. 6 servings. 


(Department of Home Economics, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board) 


AUGUST 1 CROP REPORT 


USDA estimates on crop production 
as of August 1, 1955, are as follows: 

Corn, 3,478 million bushels, 17 per- 
cent above last year; all wheat, 911 
million bushels, 6 percent less than last 
year; oats, 1,625 million bushels, 8 per- 
cent more than last year; sorghum 
grain, 266 million bushels, 30 percent 
more than last year; hay, 109 million 
tons, 5 percent more than last year; 
soybeans, 420 million bushels, 23 per- 
cent more than last year’s record crop. 





SUFFOLKS 


4S ARE EXCELLEN 







5 GROW RAPIDL 
AT MARKET 
SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOL 


FOR IMPORMATION WRITE 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 








To get the 


TRUE MARKET VALUE 


for your lambs 
BILL ‘EM TO 











MIKE HAYES 


The Sheep Salesman 


Union Stockyards - - - Denver, Colorado 


(Bonded member Denver Livestock Exchange) 
(Registered U.S. Department of Agriculture) 
(Selling agency and order buyer, 
not registered as a trader.) 
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ASPC 
(Continued from page 9.) 
Winder of Colorado, president and 
chairman of the Board of Directors; 
James H. Lemmon, Lemmon, South Da- 
kota, vice president; and J. M. Jones, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, secretary. 

The present Board of Directors will 
meet prior to the member meeting, also 
at the Congress Hotel on September 12. 

The agenda for the ASPC meeting has 
not yet been announced. Under its by- 
laws, the time and place of the annual 
ASPC meeting is fixed, and the call 
for the meeting had to be sent out 20 
days in advance. This made it neces- 
sary to issue the call before the results 
of the referendum were known. 


USDA Extends Loan 


Program on Livestock 


HE U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s special livestock loan program 
has been extended for two years, 
through July 14, 1957. Provision for the 


STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


> i ee) | ee 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 
disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 








For Worniag SHEEP 





Triple Purpose Dre 
Semedocmme = , 


COATS. 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 
with single dose 

Proven by scientific research te be 

effective for the removal of the above 

Backed by field reports te 
highly effective with a single dose. 

Regarded as the outstanding drench 

on the market. Fasting is not neces- 

sary. Easily administered to both 

sheep and cattle. 


oye om 


Sold through Wilke Dealers 
or Direct. Price $5.25 gal. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 
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extension is contained in Public Law 
166, which was signed by President 
Eisenhower July 15. 

During the two years this credit 
service has been available through the 
Farmers Home Administration, 6,382 
loans totaling more than $54,000,000 
have been made to livestock producers. 
Approximately $35,000,000 was loaned 
during the first year. 

Under the legislation extending the 
program, initial loans will be made 
through July 14, 1957. After that date, 
additional advances may be made for a 
period of two years to borrowers who 
require additional time to make neces- 
sary credit adjustments and to repay 
the loans previously received. 

Special livestock loans are made to 
established producers and feeders of 
cattle, sheep, and goats (except com- 
mercial feedlot operators) who are 
temporarily unable to get from regular 
sources the credit needed to continue 
their normal operations. 

The loans are scheduled for repay- 
ment as soon as possible within a 
maximum period of three years. 

Applications for special livestock 
loans may be made at the county offices 
of the Farmers Home Administration. 

—USDA Release 


Swift Award Given 
To G. N. Winder 


NE of the Nation’s top sheepmen, G. 

Norman Winder, was presented the 
G. F. Swift Centennial Founder’s Award 
on July 21, at Glenwood Springs. 

Members of the Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association selected Winder to re- 
ceive the coveted award—a handsome 
bronze plaque on walnut—presented by 
Swift & Company to livestock men 
throughout the country who have made 
outstanding contributions to the progress 
and development of the livestock and 
meat industry. The award is being pre- 
sented this year to commemorate the 
start in the meat packing business of 
G. F. Swift, the company’s founder. 

Presenting the award was Suggs Jol- 
ly, manager of Swift & Company’s pack- 
ing plant at Denver. 

Winder, who was born in Murray, 
Utah in 1897, operates the Two Bar 
Ranch Company near Craig, Colorado, 
although he now maintains a home in 
Denver. He has been in the livestock 
and farming business since 1920, and 
at present he runs approximately 7,000 
sheep and 200 head of cattle on his 
ranch. 

Norm Winder is a constant cam- 
paigner for the sheep and wool grower 
and is active in many state and national 
affairs. Besides being a past president 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 


tion, Winder is serving as director of 
the Denver Union Stock Yards Company 
and the National Western Stock Show 
Association. He also served five years 
as director of the Denver Branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. He now is vice 
chairman of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. In 1952, he was named 
“Man of the Year in Livestock” by the 
Record Stockman. 


Brett Gray Joins USDA 


RETT Gray recently joined the 

Livestock and Dairy Division of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
USDA. He will assist in administration 
of the new incentive program under 
the National Wool Act. 

Gray resigned as secretary of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association at 
its convention in July. 

The appointment was announced in 
Denver by Frank W. ImMasche, deputy 
director of the Livestock and Dairy 
Division of the CSS. 

Primary concern of this new position 
will be with the incentive program op- 
erations as they relate to marketing 
agencies, dealers, slaughterers and others 
in the trade. Gray’s department will 
provide sales documents required by 
producers in support of their applica- 
tions for payments on shorn wool and 
on lambs and yearlings moving to 
slaughter with the wool on. 


International Corriedale Meet 


JORLD-WIDE Corriedale sheep breed- 
ers met on the University of Wyo- 
ming campus late in July for their second 
world conference and for the eighth 
annual All-American Show and Sale of 
the breed. 

New officers of the American Corrie- 
dale Association were chosen. Mrs. H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas, accepted 
the Australian Guthrie award for her 
husband, named Corriedale breeder of 
the year, who was killed in an automobile 
accident last spring. 


In Memoriam 


HERBERT A. TYZACK 


Herbert A. Tyzack, 58, died in a Salt 
Lake City hospital of a heart ailment 
on August 22. Mr. Tyzack formerly ran 
sheep in the Vernal, Utah, area but 
recently had been a wool buyer. He was 
associated with Draper and Company 
and was manager of the wool ware- 
house at Craig, Colorado, which is now 
leased by the Draper Company. Mr. 
Tyzack was regarded with high esteem 
by both producers and members of the 
trade. His widow and two daughters 
survive. 
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EAT LAMB { Z WEAR WOOL -+-FOR HEALTH~- BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 


Mrs. Wright Takes 


Western Tour 


RS. Earl S. Wright, president of the 

National Wool Growers Auxiliary 
and National Contest director, has re- 
cently returned from touring the West- 
ern States in the interest of the auxil- 
jaries. 

She attended the American Wool Coun- 
cil meeting at Yakima, Washington. 
Then in company with Mary North of 
The Wool Bureau, Mrs. J. W. Hans, 
Washington State Auxiliary president, 
and Mrs. J. W. Mearns, Washington 
State contest director, toured Washing- 
ton, organizing contest districts and 
appointing area chairman. They felt 
assured that the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest would be the best ever 
with the increased entries. 

Mrs. Wright then visited Colorado, 
meeting with the State Auxiliary organ- 
ization July 20-22, at Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado. There she found much interest 
and well-organized areas set up. Mrs. 
C. A. Hitchborn, State president, along 
with her area chairman, is working with 
the State Fair Board in planning a booth 
in which they will sell lamburgers, dis- 
play woolen garments and materials both 
old and new. 

Mrs. Wright plans more visits before 
the close of the contest. 


Contest Plans Made 
By Oregon Women 


REGON Auxiliary members and 

wives of the Oregon Wool Growers 
attending the Oregon Ram Sale at Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, August 15, were guests 
at a luncheon at the Pendleton Hotel. 
The executive committee of the auxil- 
iary met in the afternoon with Mrs. 
Maude Schroeder, president, in the 
chair. 

Mrs. Alvin Hartley, vice president and 
chairman of the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest, announced plans for the 
contest finals. They will be held in Port- 
land, November 11, during the Oregon 
Wool Growers’ convention. The contest- 
ants will be guests of Lipmans, at a 
luncheon in the Lipmans Tea Room at 
noon. They will model their garments 
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and winners will be chosen. Following 
the style review, the ladies of the Port- 
land Wool Trade will be hosts to the 
Auxiliary members, contestants and their 
mothers, at tea. 

Mrs. Schroeder announced plans for 
the State Auxiliary meeting in Portland. 
The executive committee will meet at 
10 a.m. November 10, at the Imperial 
Hotel. The State Auxiliary will meet 
at 2 p.m. They will meet with the wool 
growers organization on Friday morn- 
ing, November 11, and again in the 
evening at the cocktail hour and buffet 
and dance. 


WOOL THROUGH THE AGES 


Man’s discovery that sheep flocks fol- 
low leaders led to the domestication 
of sheep and eventually to the use of 








South Dakota Auxilia ry Float 


fleece of the wild sheep for protective 
clothing. This was about 6000 BC. 
Sheep hides became a product in trade 
along about 4500 BC. 

These are a couple of the interesting 
facts brought out in “Wool Through 
The Ages”—a research survey of the 
history of wool. Walter A. Fairservis, 
Jr., of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York, is the author, 
and The Wool Bureau, Inc., has made 
the report available through reprints. 

Don’t be misled by the word “re- 
search.” It is a very readable document 
and certainly adds to the prestige of 
the sheep. It should be a valuable ad- 
dition to every teacher’s bookshelf. 

A limited number of copies are avail- 
able through The Wool Bureau Inc., 
16 West 46th Street, New York 36, New 
York. 


tiv Women’s Auxiliary of the South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association entered a float in the parade at the annual Black 
Hills Round-up on July 3, 4, 5. The float was made with pastel 
kleenex tissue over chicken wire. A huge sign at the back of the 
float bore the slogan “Make It Yourself With Wool.” On the other 
side of the sign was centered a picture of a ram and the now famous 
slogan, “Nothing Measures Up To Wool.” Some of the girls of the 
West River district, South Dakota, who participated in the 1954 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest wore their lovely garments, 
modeling them on the float. Each day different girls modeled. The 
Auxiliary felt that this was a good opportunity to promote wool. 
—Mrs. Leslie Heinbaugh, Secretary 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 
this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. The statements about range and 


pasture conditions are taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending August 22, 1955. 


PASTURES 


Coastal ranges in the Pacific Northwest 
are generally in good condition, but else- 
where the nonirrigated pastures need rain. 
The range condition is mostly good in the 
Northern Border areas, except dry in north- 
ern Idaho and locally in Wyoming. In Mon- 
tana livestock show better than average 
weight for the season on ample supplies of 
range feed. Improvement is noted in the 
pasture condition in Colorado, and in Ari- 
zona and most of New Mexico very good to 
excellent pastures are reported. Abundant 
feed is available in the eastern and upper 
coastal regions of Texas. However, in the 
western and northwestern portions of the 
State pastures are deteriorating and in the 
southern part feed is critically short. 

Northward over the Great Plains the con- 
tinued hot, dry weather has further de- 
teriorated pastures, and prospects of pro- 
viding fall feed are poor. The heat and 
lack of sufficient rainfall have lowered the 
pasture condition in the upper Mississippi 
Valley and Great Lakes region. In the 
middle areas of the Mississippi Valley rain 
is needed, but adequate grazing is still 
available. From the middle Gulf region 
eastward to the Atlantic Coast very good 
to excellent pastures are reported, although 
rain is needed locally in some sections. In 
all of the Atlantic Coastal States the pas- 
ture condition was materially improved by 
the ample moisture received during the pas- 
sage of the recent hurricanes. 


ARIZONA 


Continued thundershowers, high humidity, 
temperatures slightly below normal, and 
local flash floods have been hard on cotton 
in most areas. Marked vegetative growth. 
Rain aggravated problem of insect control 
and encouraged increase of boll rot and 
other diseases. Ranges excellent, and live- 
stock continue to improve. Stock water in 
good supply. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged from near normal 
to below normal in north and on central 
coast, and generally from near normal to 
above normal elsewhere. Scattered showers 
in southeastern interior. Fire danger in 


forests continued very high throughout 
State. 


Potter Valley, Mendocino County 
August 13, 1955 


Yes, we do have some problems: (1) 
Poor prices for lambs; (2) “fat” lambs 
need to be excessively fat to make 
grade; (3) severe grading at auction 
yards; (4) high taxes; (5) high labor 
costs; (6) high cost of maintenance ma- 
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terial; and (7) high costs of feed, etc. 

It has been very dry here this year. 
Last year, the grass on the upper ranges 
lasted longer before it dried out. 

We brought our lambs off the range 
in June (a month earlier) in good con- 
dition. 

—R. W. Magruder 


COLORADO 


Warm and wet. Precipitation heavy along 
Continental Divide and in extreme south- 
west, somewhat above season on western 
slope, and slightly below normal in extreme 
east. Most crops, grains, and ranges showed 
marked improvement. Third crop of alfalfa 
fair to good. Livestock continues very good. 


Cotopaxi, Fremont County 
August 18, 1955 


It was dry here early in the season, but 
there has been plenty of moisture lately. 
August moisture puts the range in the 
condition it should have been in in May. 
Our lambs should come off the range in 
pretty good shape. 

Fat lambs have sold here from 19 to 21 
cents. Feeders brought 14 to 15 cents. 

Feed costs are too high considering the 
price of lambs and wool. Hay is $25 
per ton in the field. 

—Wilbur C. Latham 


Del Norte, Rio Grande County 
August 22, 1955 


Packer lamb buyers are operating in 
this area every day. They are buying 
on the basis of central markets. Prices 
range from 20 to 221% cents for fat 
lambs. Feeder lambs are selling at 
mostly 16 cents. 

Our mountain range has been good 
since the middle of July. We’ve had 
plenty of rain—a little more than last 
year. 

Lambs should come off the range in 
good condition, but they may be a few 
pounds light. 

—Earl Linger 


IDAHO 


Cooler than last week, but still generally 
a little above normal. Considerable shower 
activity east of Twin Falls-Challis line, little 
or none elsewhere. Grain harvest in full 
swing under ideal conditions in most of 


north, but delayed by showers in parts of 
east. Much cutting in southeast. Ranges 
dry in north, generally good in other sec- 
tions. 


Idaho Falls, Bonneville County 
August 12, 1955 


We’ve had sufficient moisture here. 
Cured feed should help the lambs come 
off the range in good condition. We've 
had no frosts this year, and the feed is 
the best in years. 

Lamb prices are still too cheap, and 
I have a carload of wool on hand at 
present. 

—Jess Croft 


Southwick, Nez Perce County 
August 14, 1955 


Feed conditions on the summer range 
have been poor this year. We had no 
early grasses, and pastures have been 
very dry. The worst of our winter came 
in March and April. 

—G. C. Danforth 


Sweet, Gem County 
August 15, 1955 


I believe that the incentive program 
should be revised to give the grower in- 
centive payment on all lambs, whether 
fat or feeder. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes sold 
here from $20 to $22, while some cross- 
bred whitefaced yearlings brought from 
$23 to $24. 

Although grass is later this year than 
usual, it has been better than last year. 
Lower spring and fall ranges have had 
much more grass than last year and the 
high ranges have been about the same. 

Our lambs came off the range from 
one to two pounds lighter because of the 
late season. 

—Stewart Cruickshank 


MONTANA 


Warm and dry. Some shortages of soil 
moisture, but conditions ideal for harvests 
which made rapid progress. Winter wheat 
two-thirds harvested statewide, being fin- 
ished in eastern third to just well started 
in western third. Spring wheat one-half in, 
just starting in west. All grains harvested 
so far show high yields per acre. Other 
grains about one-half harvested. Wild hay 
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three-fourths harvested, other types about 
90 percent except second crop of alfalfa 
about one-half. Other crops doing very 
well. Livestock better than average for 
season on ample range feed. 


Bigtimber, Sweet Grass County 
August 25, 1955 


We’ve had some trouble with grass- 
hoppers this year. The summer range 
has been dry but adequate, much better 
than last year. 

Our lambs are coming off the range 
in average condition. Some of the fat 
lambs have been contracted at 17 to 
18 cents, with feeders at 161% to 18 
cents. 

Our local wool pool sold for 491% 


cents. 
—Peter Rostad 


Hardin, Big Horn County 
August 17, 1955 


Our range has been about 25 percent 
better this year than it was last. We had 
a 36-inch snow storm the first part of 
April. Our lambs will come off the range 
in very good shape. We should have 50 
percent fats. 

—R. U. Land & Livestock Company 


NEVADA 


Scattered showers and near normal tem- 
peratures. Precipitation heaviest in south 
and east. Flash flood inundated areas near 
Las Vegas and southern Nevada-California 
border. Railroad bridge washed out and 
railroad tracks and highways undermined 
at several places. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures averaged near normal. 
Frequent showers in west and central; 
amounts moderate to locally heavy in 
mountains and central valleys, but little or 
none along eastern border. Crops continue 
to develop well, except for scattered dry 
areas along eastern side of State. Cotton 
good, but would benefit by warmer weather. 
Ranges very good, except in extreme eastern 
plains. Livestock making good gains. 


OREGON 


Weather cool on coast with some cloudi- 
ness. Fair and mild in interior, with warm 
days and cool nights. No measurable pre- 
cipitation, except on coast. Ideal growing 
weather for irrigated crops and for har- 
vesting. Harvesting grass seed and grain 
past peak in Willamette Valley; good yields 
reported. Grain harvest nearing end in Co- 
lumbia Basin; greater variation than usual 
in yields per acre and weight. Unirrigated 
pastures need rain. 


Antelope, Wasco County 
August 20, 1955 


The herder problem is one that will 
be with us for quite awhile. Coyotes 
don’t bother us too much, but cats are 
taking over. 

Feed has been short on the summer 
range this year. We had a lot of cold 
weather and the range is overstocked 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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Your Wool Is Worth More Money When You Brand With 


Kemp's <<." 
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The brand on your sheep is important to you . . . 
and also to the mills. That's why scourable brand 
wool gets top mill prices. KEMP'S, the original 
and leading lanolin-based branding liquid is pre- 
ferred by ranchers and wool buyers alike! Amaz- 
ing KEMP'S reduces losses because it stays clearly 
visible for at least a year—withstands rain, snow, 
sun, sheep dip, dust or harsh physical treatment. 
Yet it scours out easily, automatically making 
your wool worth more money at the mills! 


EASY TO USE... 
and ECONOMICAL, TOO! 


KEMP'S is easy to apply in any temperature. 
Range-proved Orange, Red, Black, Green, Blue 
or Yellow colors give a clear distinct brand— 


never burn the hide or harm the fibers. Costs Stays On— ou BECAuse, 
less—brands more sheep per gallon. Get more © Brands h ae 

money for your wool with KEMP’S! Buy KEMP’S © Won't ¢ eine. — Gall 

Branding Liquid today—at your favorite dealer. Bright : 


» Distingt 
© Brands sp Colors 
Won't y a “ OF Dry 


rm Fj 
MANUFACTURED BY © Lanoln Base ee 


WILLIAM GOOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 209 cison ave, crete 1,1 


SUUNVUUONUQUOAUEOUU0EENEUOEUAEUUAPO UAE UAE: 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT $ 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 
Hartley’s THE SHEPHERD’S DOG 

Hultz & Hill’s RANGE SHEEP AND WOOL 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 
Klemme’s AN AMERICAN oe GOES ABROAD 
Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEM 
Saunderson’s WESTERN SOCK. RANCHI $a 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Stoddart & Smith’s ag eee eet SLOP 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, Uta 
SHMVMAASUUULUNLINOUULOQANOOUUANQUOUOUUOOQ00OO0OUOGU0EUUUAEUEOUUOOGOOLOUUUAANUOOUUOANEOUOUUOHNARUUOGAGALUUUUOAEUOUUUUAOAAUUUOGOOOEOOUOOQOEOUUUOSQEEEOUOSSONOOUOEOOOEROUGEOOONEOUOOOEOOOUOOEOEAOOOOETONEUUNOOENEOUUUNEENENiG== 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, ALDEN K. 

Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 

Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 

767 East Sixth South 

Logan, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


DEBOUILLET 


PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Ow Te 





HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 

Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 

HAMPSHIRES 

Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLFTS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 
Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
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ROMELDALES 


FRANCKE, R. O. 
6719 Burnside Road 
Sebastapol, California 
SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 
Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE & TRENTHAM 
Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 
Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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RANGE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 45.) 
with deer. The range is about 75 per- 
cent as good as last year. The summit 
of the Cascades was under snow until 
August 1. 

Moisture in the lower valleys has 
been scarce, although there have been 
a few thunderstorms in the mountains. 

Our lambs look good, but I think 
they’!l be about five pounds lighter than 
a year ago when they come off the 


range. —H. E. Rooper 


Independence, Polk County 
August 23, 1955 


We are in a farm flock valley. Feed 
has been a little below average and our 
lambs were a little under average. 

Fifty cents per pound seems to be 
about the wool price here. 

—Eldon Riddell 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hot, dry week, cooler at weekend. Only 
very light showers statewide; southeast 
driest area according to four-week average; 
north-central near normal. Corn crop fired 
badly; some farmers already cutting for 
silage; one-fourth of crop in denting stage. 
Wild hay three-fourths cut. Third cutting 
of alfalfa poorest. Fall plowing retarded. 
Pastures and ranges short. Stock water 
low. 


Buffalo, Harding County 
August 17, 1955 


We have no coyote problem here, but 
the coon, bobcat and the badger seem to 
be on the increase. 

The bulk of wool from this area sold in 
June in a price range of from 48 to 53 
cents. 

It has been quite dry here, and range 
grass has been short. It is drier than it 
was last year at this time; however, 
lambs should come off the range in at 
least as good condition as they did last 
year. —Maurice Brengle 
Edgemont, Fall River County 
August 14, 1955 


Some one-half blood wool recently sold 
here at 42 cents per pound net. 

Our lambs will come from the range 
at from 75 to 80 pounds and in good con- 
dition. The range is 50 percent better 
this year than it was a year ago. 


—Lester I. Barkley 


Isabel, Dewey County 
July 9, 1955 


Sheepmen are being sold down the 
river. We should be getting 75 to 80 





SUFFOLK RAMS 


The World’s Greatest Crossing Breed 
For Full Information Write— 


National Suffolk Sheep Ass’‘n. 


Columbia, Mo. 


P. O. Box 324 W 
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cents for our wool instead of 47 to 53 
cents. 
Weather and feed conditions have 
been fair here this summer. 
—John Alley 


Rapid City, Pennington County 
August 16, 1955 


Feed conditions on the summer range 
have been good this summer. It is just 
as good as it was a year ago, and lambs 
are in good shape. 

Some feeders have sold here at 17 
cents. Sixteen cents has been offered 
for mixed lots. 

Most of the wool in this area is con- 


signed. —W. M. Boland 


Vale, Butte County 
July 2, 1955 


A few top lambs from _ barnyard 
flocks have been sold at $21.25 per hun- 
dredweight. 

Some better wools sold for 52 and 53 
cents at shearing time, but most of the 
larger clips were consigned with a 40 
cents down payment. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been very dry here—drier than usual. 
Besides the weather, we are harnessed 
with the same problems as usual—over- 
head ‘continues to rise and lamb and 
wool prices continue to decline. 

—Earl Alexander & Son 





TEXAS 


Scattered showers in eastern half varied 
from sprinkles to downpours, with heaviest 
amounts in northeast, southern Blacklands, 
upper Coastal Bend, and spots in extreme 
south. Moisture needed in western half to 
maintain late sorghums and dryland cotton. 
Pastures supplied abundant feed in east 
and along upper coast, but supplemental 
feed again beginning in some western and 
northwestern counties. All livestock in good 
condition, except in south Texas where feed 
critically short. 


Marfa, Presidio County 
August 16, 1955 


Some of our fall clip of Rambouillet 
wool recently sold at 41 cents per pound. 

Range conditions have been very poor 
here. The drought is still our main 
problem. 

Surprisingly, our lambs have come off 
the range in fair shape. 

Some fat lambs have been contracted 
here at from 14% to 17 cents a pound. 

—LaMota Ranch Company 


Menard, Menard County 
August 17, 1955 


Up to 60 days ago, range conditions 
were very bad. They are looking better 
now. In fact, they are about 100 per- 
cent better than last year. There have 
been some pretty good rains here since 
the middle of May. We still need more 
rain. 





Ninth 
Annual 





AROUND 550 QUALITY 





UTAH STATE RAM SALE 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


RAMS all breeds 


275 blackfaced 
275 whitefaced 


For information write Alden Olsen, Secretary, Utah State Ram Sale, 
Spanish Fork, Utah — Phone 284-M. 


@ OCTOBER 13 
@ 10:30 A.M. 


@ LIVESTOCK AUCTION 
BARN 
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Lambs are in the best condition in five 
years, but I am very lightly stocked. 

Some fat lambs have sold at 20 cents 
per pound. Feeders brought 16 cents 
per pound, and mixed lots also brought 
16 cents. 


This is fine-wool area, and most of the 
wool sold at from 45 to 50 cents per 
pound. 

—R. Q. Landers 


UTAH 


Near normal temperatures prevailed over 
Utah. Most stations reported precipitation, 
but heaviest showers consigned principally 
to south and central. At Minersville resi- 
dents reported worst flash flood in 20 years. 
At Nephi flash floods closed roads tempo- 
rarily, and heavy losses reported in crops 
and turkeys. At Cedar City railroad tracks 
washed out and mining operations sus- 
pended. Damaging flash floods also at 
Fruita and Loa in less than 2 hours. 


Blanding, San Juan County 
August 12, 1955 


Coyotes are bad here, and the prices 
we are getting are too. 


We have had continual rain here for 


Monticello, San Juan County 
August 11, 1955 


Some wool sales were made locally at 
50 to 52 cents during shearing season. 
There have been no sales since. 

Spring feed was short, but summer 
feed is good—much the same as last 
season. We’ve had too much rain in the 
high mountains and too little on the 
lambing range. 

Our lambs will come off the range in 
good condition. 

—A. J. Redd 


Mt. Pleasant, Sanpete County 
August 12, 1955 


Feed on the summer range has been 
good. We’ve had sufficient moisture— 
it’s stormed almost every day. Range 
conditions are much better than last year. 

Our lambs will come off the range in 
fair condition this year. 

—Mrs. Drusilla M. Poulson 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures near normal in east, slight- 
ly below normal in west. No rain in east, 
trace in coastal areas. Ideal weather for 
harvesting all crops. Pastures rather dry 
in east. Pastures in good condition in west. 





about 30 days, and the feed is good. 
Range conditions are better than last 
year. 

Lambs are in good condition. We have 
about 50 percent fats. 


—Alma J. Redd 


LaSal, San Juan County 
August 15, 1955 


Our lambs will be generally good this 
year. Sunshine would help in a few 
places. 


Mountain ranges are good, and feed 
is excellent. There has been too much 
rain in some areas for the sheep. The 
range is considerably better than in 1954. 


Eighteen cents has been offered in 
Norwood, Colorado for mixed fat and 
feeder lambs. We should have from 60 
to 70 percent fats. 


From $20 to $22 per head has been the 
asking price on fine-wooled yearling 
ewes. Fine-wooled ewes are preferred 
here. 


Our main problem is the perennial 
one of running sheep and balancing the 
budget. 

—Charles Redd 


Midway, Wasatch County 
August 19, 1955 


Good conditions—both weather and 


feed—have existed here all summer. 
They are about the same as last year. 


Lambs should be in very good shape 
when they come off the range. 


—Francis A. Probst 
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Starbuck, Columbia County 
August 22, 1955 


We have had more grass on our sum- 
mer range this year than for many past 
seasons. There’s been sufficient mois. 
ture, but it is getting dry now. Lupine 
poisoning has killed quite a few of our 
ewes. 

Our lambs should come off the range 
in good condition. The most recent con- 


tracts on blackfaced lambs have been i 


made at 1714 or 18 cents. Last week fat 
lambs were bringing 19 cents. In gen- 
eral 17 cents is being paid for mixed 
lots of whitefaced lambs. There have 
also been some recent sales of white- 
faced crossbred yearling ewes at $20 
a head. 


—Mervin DeRuwe 


WYOMING 


Precipitation near average. Temperatures 
slightly above normal. Harvest of small 
grains and hay well along in west, with 
yields generally good; harvest in east near- 
ly completed, with fair returns. Ranges 
locally dry. Severe hailstorm in vicinity of 
Powell on 14th caused considerable crop 
and property damage. Preparation for fall 
seeding starting. 


Casper, Natrona County 
August 13, 1955 


Feeder lambs have been contracted 
here at $16.25 and $16.50. 


It is my understanding that all lambs 
in this area are in better condition than 
a year ago. 


Feed conditions on the summer range 
have been good—30 to 40 percent better 
than last year. 


—H. B. Pearce 


McKinley, Converse County 
August 16, 1955 


We have had considerable rain in Wyo- 
ming during the past 10-day period, 
which has helped the ranges in many 
parts of the State. We still have some 
very severe drought areas in the south- 
ern part of the State and even the cen- 
tral and northern sections. 


—J. B. Wilson 


Node, Niobrara County 
August 14, 1955 


Last year, range conditions were the 
poorest since the drought of 1934. This 
year, however, the summer range has 
been very good—probably the best in 10 
years. 


Lambs will come off the summer range 
in good shape. 


—Joseph Pfister 


The National Wool Grower 
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Sulfamethazine Lederle 
SULMET is the dependable guardian of the health of Dependable once-a-day treatment for: 


your sheep . .. and your profits! It’s a powerful treatment, 
yet gentle and easy on the animals. It stays with them 
longer, secures high blood concentration against infection @ Foot Rot 
and effectively shortens the period of sickness. 

SULMET costs you less per animal treated and saves 


@ Shipping Pneumonia 


@ Coccidiosis 


you the costly losses caused by death, stunting and lost @ Blue Bag 
weight. Frequently, a single treatment is sufficient. © Bacillary Enteritis 
Available at your druggist or feed store. Write for free . 
eel - @ Pink Eye 


literature. 









—LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
amerscaw Cyanamid company 
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PEARL RIVER NEW YORK 











..Miany Thanks.. 


to you, the 128 buyers from ten states and Canada who paid 
$126,528 for the 1,301 rams sold in the 40th National. We hope 


these quality animals will prove profitable to you in maintaining 
and building quality sheep flocks. 


Any earnings from the National Ram Sale go directly to the 
support of the National Wool Growers Association and enable us to 
continue our efforts to build a better, more profitable domestic 


sheep industry. So again we wish to express our appreciation for 


your support. 
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Coliseum - Ogden, Utah 


HOPE TO SEE YOU THERE! 








